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AN HISTORICAL AND MORAL ESSAY ON HUNTING: 


luftrative of the FRONTISPIECE to this Volume. 


But if the Sylvan youth, 
Whofe fervent blood boils into violence, 

Mutt have the cha; behoid, defpifing flight, 
The rous’d-up jion, refolute, and ilow, 
Advancing full on the portended {pear. ——« 

See the grim wolf; on him his thaggy foe 

Vindiative fix, and let the ruffian die. 

Or, growling horrid, as the brindled boar 

Grins fell deftru&tion, to the moniter’s heart 

Let the dart lighten from the nervous arm. 
Thefe Britain knows not; give, ye Britons, then 
Your fportive fury, pitylefs, to pour 

Loofe on the nightly robber of the fold: 

Him, from his craggy winding haunts unearth’d, 


Let all the thunder of the chafe purfue. 


IT appears from facred hiftory, that 
Hunting was confidered as a right de- 
volved, or made over to man; and 
the following ages appear to have been 
of the fame fentiment. Accordingly 
we find, that among the more civiliz- 
ed nations it made one of their di- 
verfions ; and as to the wilder and 
more barbarous, it ferved them with 
food and neceffaries. ‘The Roman 
jurifprudence, which was formed on 
the manners of the firft ages, made a 
law of it, and eftablifhed it as a maxim, 


Tuomson. 


that as the natural right of things, 
which have no matter, belongs to the 
firit poffeffor, wild beafts, birds and 
fifhes, are the property of thofe who 
can take them firit. 

But the northern nations of barba- 
rians, who ovcrran the Roman empire, 
bringing with them a ftronger tafte for 
the diverfion, and the people being 
now poileiied of other and more eafy 
means of fubfiilence, from the lands 
and poffeflions of thofe they had van- 
quithed, their chiefs and leaders be- 
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gan to appropriate the right of hunt- 
ing, and, initead of a natural right, 
to make itaroyalone. Thus it con- 
tinues till this day ; the right of hunt- 
ing, among us, belonging only to the 
king, and thofe who derive it from 
him. 

‘The hunting ufed by the ancients, 
was much like that now practifed for 
the rain-deer, which is feldom hunted 
at force, or with hounds; but only 
drawn with a bleod-hound, and fore- 
fta'led with nets and engines. ‘Thus 
they did with all beaits; whence a 
dog is never commended by them for 
opening before he has difcovered where 
the beait lies. Hence, they were not 
in any manner curious as to the mufic 
of their hounds, or the compofition 
of their kennel or pack, either for 
deepneis, loudnefs, or fweetnefs of 
cry, which is a principal point in the 
hunting of our days. ‘Their huntf- 
men, indeed, were accuftomed to 
fhout and make a great noife, as 
Virgil obferves in his Georgics. But 
that confufion was only to bring the 
ceer into the nets laid: for him. 

The Sicilian way of hunting had 
fomething in it very extraordinary.— 
The nobles or gentry being informed 
which way a herd of deer paffed, gave 
notice one to another, and appointed 
a meeting; every one bringing with 
him a crofs-bow or long-bow, and a 
bundle of ftaves thod with iron, the 
heads bored, with a cord paffing 
through them all: thus provided, they 
came to the herd, and, calting them- 
felves about in a large ring, furround- 
ed the deer. Then, each taking his 
ftand, unbound his faggot, fet up his 
fake, and tied the end of the cord to 
that of his next neighbour, at the 
diftance of ten feet from one another. 
Then taking feathers, dipped in crim- 
foi, and faitened on a thread, they 
tied them to the cord; fo that with 
the leatt breath of wind they would 
whirl round. This done, the per- 
fons who kept the ftands, withdrew, 
and hid themfelves in the next covert. 
“Then the chief ranger entering within 
the line, with hounds to draw afier 


” 
— 


the herd, roufed the game with their 
cry, which flying toward the line, 
were turned off, and {till gazing on 
the fhaking and thining feathers, wan- 
dered about as if kept in with a real 
wall or pale. The ranger fill pur- 
fued, and calling every perfon by name 
as he pailed by their ftand, command- 
ed him to fkhoot the firft, third or fixth, 
as he pleafed; and if any of them 
miffed, or fingled out another than 
that affigned him, it was counted a 
grievous difgrace. By thefe means, 
as they pafled by the feveral fations, 
the whole herd was killed by the fe- 
veral hands. 

Hunting formed the greateft part 
of the employment of the ancient 
Germans, and probably of the Bri- 
tons alfo, when they were not en- 
gaged in war. Weare informed alfo 
by jome ancient hiftorians, that this 
was the cafe even as late as the third 
century, with the unconquered Bri- 
tons who lived beyond Adrian’s wall ; 
nay, that they fubfifted chiefly by the 
prey they took in this way. The 
great attachment fhown by all the 


Celtic nations to hunting, however, 
proceeded moft probably from its be~ 
ing a kind of apprenticefhip to war. 
Thus their youth acquired that cou- 
rage, ftrength, fwiftnefs, and dexte- 
rity in handling their arms, which 
made them fo formidable in time of 


war to their enemies. ‘Thus alfo 
they freed the country from many 
mifchievous animals which abounded 
in the forelts, furnifhing themfelves 
alfo with materials for thofe feafts, 
which feem to have conftituted their 
greateft pleafure. The young chief- 
tains had thus likewife an opportunity 
of paying court to their miftreffes, by 
difplaying their bravery and agility, 
and making them prefents of their 
game; nay, fo ftrong and univerfal 
was the paffion for hunting among the 
ancient Britons, that young ladies of 
the higheft quality and greateft beauty 
{pent much of their time in the chafe, 
They employed much the fame wea- 
pons in hunting that they did in war, 
viz. long fpears, javelins, and bows 








and arrows; having alfo great num- 
bers of dogs to affift them in finding 
and purfuing their game. Thele 
dogs, we are alfo told, were much 
admired among other nations, on ac- 
count of their fwiftnefs, firength, 
fiercenefs, and exquifite fenfe of fmel- 
ling. They were of different kinds, 
called by diferent names, and formed 
a confiderable article of commerce. 

Jt would extend this article beyond 
all reafonable bounds, were we to en- 
ter into a detail of the different modes 
of hunting ufed by the different anci- 
ent and modern nations. ‘Thefe may 
be found in their refpective hiQories. 

Ve fhall now enquire into what feems 
more immediately of importance. 

Notwithftanding the general pafiion 
among moft nations for hunting, it 
has by many been deemed an exercile 
inconfiftent with the principles of hu- 
manity. ‘The late king of Pruffia ex- 
prefled himfelf on this fubject in the 
following manner: ‘ ‘The chafe is one 
of the moft fenfual of pleafures, by 
which the powers of the body are 
ftrongly exerted, but thofe of the 
mind remain unemployed. It is an 
exercife which makes thelimbs ftrong, 
active, and pliable; but leaves the 
head without improvement. It con- 
fitts in a violent defire in the purfuit, 
aad the indulgence of a cruel pleafure 
in the death, of the game. I am 
convinced that man is more cruel and 
favage than any beaft of prey: we 
exercife the dominion given us over 
thefe our fellow-creatures in the moft 
tyrannical manner. If we pretend to 
any fuperiority over the beatts, it 
ought certainly to confift in reafon ; 
but we commonly find that the moft 
paflionate lovers of the chafe renounce 
this privilege, and converfe only with 
their dogs, horfes, and other irrational 
animals. ‘This renders them wild and 
unfeeling ; and it is probable that they 
cannot be very merciful to the human 
fpecies. For a man who can in cold 
blood torture a poor innocent animal, 
cannot feel much compaflion for the 
diftreifes of his own fpecies. And be- 
fides, can the chafe be a proper em- 
ployment for athinking mind ?? ~ 
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The arguments ufed by his majefly 
againft hunting, feem indeed to be 
much confirmed by confidering the 
various mations who have moit ad- 
ditted themfelves to it. Thele were 
all barbarous, and it is remarkable 
that Nimrod, the frft great hunter of 
whom we have any account, was like- 
wife the firft who opprefied and en- 
flaved his own fpecies. As nations 
advanced in civilization, it always be- 
came necefiary to reftrain by law the 
inclination of the péople for hunting. 
This was done by the wife legiflacor 
Solon, left the Athenians fkould neg- 
le& the mechanic arts-on its accourt. 
The Lacedemonians, on the contrary, 
indulged themielves in this diverfion 
without controul; but they were bar- 
barians, and moft cruelly opprefied 
thofe whom they had in their power, 
as is evident from their treatment of 
the Helots. The like may be faid of 
the Egyptians, Perfians, and Scythians; 
ail of whom delighted in war, and op- 
preffed their own fpecies. The Ro- 
mans, on the other hand, who were 
fomewhat more civilized, were lefs 
addicted to bunting. Even they, how- 
ever, were exceedingly barbarous, and 
found it neceflary to make death and 
flaughter familiar to their citizens from 
theirinfancy. Hence their diverfions 
of the amphitheatre and circus, where 
the hunting: of wild beats was fhown 
in the moft magnificent and cruel man- 
ner; not to mention their ftill more 
cruel {ports of gladiators, &c. 

In two cafes only does it feem pof- 
fible to reconcile the prattice of hunt- 
ing with humanity, viz. either when 
an uncultivated country is over-run 
with noxious animals; or when it is 
neceffary to ki!] wild animals for food. 
In the former cafe, the : oxious anie 
mals are killed becaufe- they them- 
felves would do fo if they were allove 
ed to live; but if we kill evena lion 
or a tyger, merely for the pleaiure 
of killing him, we are undoubtedly 
chargeable with crueliy. In like man- 
ner, our modern fox-hunters ex prefsly 
kill foxes, not in order tu deftroy the 
breed cf thefe noxious animals, but 
for the pleaiure of fceing them exert 
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all their power and cunning to fave 
their lives, and then beholding them 
torn in pieces, after —_ half dead 
with fatigue. This refinement in 
cruelty, it teems, is ute favourite 
diverfion ; and it is accounted a crime 
for any perion to deitroy thefe ani- 
mals in felf-defence, as appears from 
the following paflage in Mr. Beck- 
ford’s treatiie on hunting. ‘* Befide 
the digging of foxes, by which me- 
thod many young ones are taken, and 
old ones dettroyed, traps, &c. are /ca 
ofien fatal to them! Farmers for their 
lambs (which, by the bye, few foxes 
ever kill) genclemen fer their game, 
and old women for Ae poultry, are 
their inveterate enemies. in the coun- 
try where | live, moft of the gentle- 
men are fportfmen; and even thete 
who are not, fhow every kind of at- 
tention to thofe who are. I am forry 
jt is otherwife with you; and that 
your old gouty neighbour fhould de- 
itroy your foxes, I mutt own ‘concerns 
me. I know fome gentlemen, who, 
when a neighbour had deftroyed all 
their foxes, and thereby prevented 
them from purfuing a favourite amufe- 
ment, loaded a cart with fpaniels, and 
went altogether and dettroyed his 
pheafants. I think they might have 
called this way properly lex talionis ; 
and it had the defired effect; for as 
the gentleman did not think it prudent 
to fight them all, he took the wifer 
method, he made peace with them. 
He gave an order that no more foxes 
fhould be Poe day and they never 
afterward killed any of his pheafants. 
In the firit volume of the Man- 
chefter ‘i'rarfnétions, we have a dif- 
fertztion upon the diverfions of hunt- 
ing, fhocting, &c. as compa ible with 
the principles of humanity. One ar- 
gument uled by the author is, that 
death is no pofitive evil to brutes. 
* It would perhaps (fays ie) be 100 
hafty an affemion to affirm, that death 
to brutes is no evil. We are not 
competent to determine whether their 





exilience, like our own, may not ex-° 


tend to ‘ome future mode of being, or 
whether the prevent limited {phere is 
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all in which they are interefted. On 
fo fpeculative a queftion, little can 
be advanced with precifion ; nor is it 
neceflary fcr the inveitigation of the 
fubject before us. If we may be al- 
lowed to reafon from what we ksow, 
it may be fafely conjettured, ~~ 
death to brutes is no pofitive evil : 
have no reafon to believe they are en- 
dowed with forefight; and there- 
fore, even sdmitting that with them 
the pleafures of life exceed its pains 
and cares, in terminating their exiit- 
ence, they only fuffer a privation of 
pleafure.’ 

Ou this extraordinary piece of rea- 
foning we may obferve, that it wou'd 
hold much more againft the human 
fpecies than againft brutes. There 
are few among us willing to allow that 
the pleafures we enjoy are equivalent 
to our _ and cares; death there- 
fore mui be to us a relief from pain 
and miiery, while to the brutes it is 
a privaton of pleafure. Hence, if it 
be no pofitive evil for a brute to fuffer 
death, to a man it mutt be a pofitive 
good : add to which, that a man lives 
in hope of an endiets and glorious life, 
while a brate has no fuch hope ; io 
that, if to kill a brute, on our author’s 
principles, be no cruelty, to kill a man 
muit be an act of tenderneis and 
mercy. 

Another argument, not lefs incon- 
clufive, is our author's fuppoling that 
death trom difeafe is much more tu be 
dreaded in a brute, than a violent 
death. Were brutes natura'ly in as 
helplefs a Rate as man, no doubt their 
want of fupport from fociety ia cafes 
where they are attacked by ficknefs 
would be very deplorable ; bur it muft 
be confidercd that the parallel between 
the two frecies is in this refpeét by 
no means fair. A brute has every 
where its food at hand, and is nate- 
rally capable of ing the incle- 
mencies of the weather; but man has 
not only a natural inabiity to procure 
food for himielf in the way that the 
brutes do, but is, befides, very tender 
and incapable of refitting the incle- 
mency ofthe air. Hence, a man un- 
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affifted by fociety, muft very focn pe- 
rifh; and, no doubt, it would be much 
more merciful for people to kill one 
auother at once, than to deprive them 
of the benefits of fociety, as is too 
frequently done in various ways, need- 
lefs to be mentioned a ‘ A 
brute, however, has nothing to fear. 
As long as its itomach can receive 
food, nature offers aa abundant fup- 
ply. One that feeds upon grafs has 
always within reach; and a carni- 
vorous one will content itfelf with 
worms or infe&s, which, as long as it 
is able to crawl, it can full make a 
fhift to provide; but fo totally help- 
lefs is man wiea left to himfelf in a 
ftate of weakuefs, that many barba- 
rous nations have looked upon the 
killing of their eld and infirm p. ople 
to be an act of mercy. 

Equaily unhappy is our a“ 10r in 
his other arguménis, that the quick 
tranfition froin a fiate of perfect health 
to death mitigates the feverity. The 
tranfitton is net quick. The {porti- 


men eftimate their diverfion by the 
leagth of the chafe; cni during all 


that time the creature muit be under 
the flrongeit agonics of terror ; and 
Wliat perion of humanity is there who 
mut not feel for an animal in this 
fituation? All tuis is affented to by 
cur author, who fays, * Hard is the 
heart which does not commilerate the 
fuferer.’ Is not this an acknowledge- 
ment on his part, that before a per- 
fon can become a thorough fportiman, 
he mnit harder his heart, and ftifle 
thofe amiable fenfaiions of compaffion, 
which on all occaiions ought to be 
encouraged toward every creatcre, 
unlefs in cafes of necefity. But in 
the prefent cafe no neceflity is or can 
bepretendzd. If a gentleman choofes 

himfeif wicu venifon of any 

may breed the animals for 
the pu rpole. Wecal! Demitian cruel, 
becané e he took ple: ure it ca tching 
flies, and fabbing them with a bod- 
kin. A butcher is excluded from iit- 
ting On 2 jury on account of his being 
accultomeg to fights, which ave deem- 
ed inhuman ; but whether it is more 
inkunan to knock down an ox at once 


with an ax, or to tear him in picces 
with dogs (for they would accompliih 
the purpoic if properly trained) muft 
be left to the {portimen to determine. 
Laity, the great argument in fa- 
vour of hunting, that it contributes to 
the health of the body aod exbilirae 
tion of the ipirits, feems equally fal'a- 
cious with the reff. it cannot be 
proved that huniers are more healthy 
or Jong hived than other peo; le. 
excicife wi!l contribute 10 the preferva- 
tion of hoalch, as well as to the exhila- 
ration of the mind, is undoubted ; but 
many other kinds of exercife wil! do 
this as well as hunting. A man may 
; morning to night, and 


ye hat 


ride from 
amuie himfclf with viewing and m:k- 
ing remarks on the country throuch 
which he paffes; and furely there is 
no perfon will fay that this exercife 
wil! tend to impair his health or fink 
his fpirits. A man may amufe and 
exercife himflf net only with plea- 
fare, but profit alio, in many diifer- 
ent ways, and yer not accuftom him- 
felf to behold the death of animals 
with indifierence. It is this that con- 
{titutes th: aan of hunting ; becau‘e 
we thus wilfully extinguith in part, 
that princicte implanted in our na-~ 
ture, which if tot: illy eradicated would 
fet us notonly on a level with the 
mot ferocieus wild beafts, but per- 
haps confiderably below them; and it 
mui always be remembered, that 
whatever plealure termiuates in death, 
is cruel, let vs ufe as many paliiatives 
2s we pleafe to hide that crue'ty from 
the eyes of others, or even fiom our 
own. 

The celebrated Mr. Soame Jenyns 
has forme remarks on this fubjeé, 
which are highly deierving remeime 
brance. So vicleat, fays he, are the 
paifions of anger and revenge in the 
human breaft, that it 1s now wonder- 
fel teat men tnould perfecute their 
realoy imaginary enemies with cruelty 
and malevolence ; but that there should 
exift in nature a being, wo can receive 
pleafure fiom giving pain, would be 
totaily incredible, ii we were not con- 
vinced, by melancholy experience, 
that there are not only many, but that 
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this unaccountable difpofition is in 
fome manner inherent in the nature 
of man; for, as he cannot be taught 
by example, nor led to it by tempta- 
tion, or prompted to it by intereft, it 
mutt be derived from his native con- 
ititution ; and is a remarkable con- 
firmation of what Revelation fo fre- 
quently inculcates—that he brings into 
the world with him an original de- 
pravity, the effects of a fallen and de- 
generate ftate; in proof of which we 
need only obferve, that the nearer he 
approaches to a ftate of nature, the 
more predominant this difpofition ap- 
pears, and the more violently it ope- 
rates. We fee children laughing at 
the miferies which they infliét on every 
unfortunate animal which comes 
within their power; all favages are 
ingenious in contriving, and happy in 
executing the moft exquifite tortures : 
and the common people of all coun- 
tries are delighted withnothing fo much 
as bull-baitings, prize-fightings, exe- 
cutions, and all fpeftacles of cruelty 
and horror. Though civilization may 


in fome degree abate this native fero- 


city, it can never quite extirpate it ; 
the moft polifhgd are not athamed to 
be pleafed with fcenes of litide lefs 
barbarity, and, to the difgrace of hu- 
man nature, to dignify them with the 
name of fports. They arm cocks with 
artificial weapons, which nature had 
kindly denied to their malevolence, 
and, with fhouts of applaufe and 
triumph, fee them plunge them into 
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each other's hearts; they view with 
delight the trembling deer and de- 
fencelefs hare, flying for hours in 
the utmoft avonies of terror and de- 
fpair, and, at lat, finking under fa- 
tigue, devoured by their mercilefs 
purfuers—What name, fays the fame 
author, would we beftow on a fupe- 
rior being, whofe whole endeavours 
were employed, and whofe whole plea- 
fare confifted, in terrifying, enfnaring, 
tormenting, and deftroying mankind ? 
whofe fuperior faculties were exerted 
in fomenting animofities againit them, 
in contriving engines of deftruction, 
and inciting them to ufe them in 
maiming and murdering each other ? 
Whole whole power over them was 
employed in affifting the rapacious, 
deceiving the fimple, and opprefling 
the innocent? Who, without provo- 
cation or advantage, fhould continue 
from day to day, void of all pity and 
remorfe, thus to torment mankind for 
diverfion, and, at the fame time, en- 
deavour with his utmoft care to pre- 
ferve their hves, and to propagate their 
fpecies, in order to increafe the num- 
ber of victims devoted to his malevo- 
lence, and be delighted in proportion 
to the miferies he occafioned? I fay, 
what name deteftable enough could 
we find for fuch a being? Yet, if we 
impartially confider the cafe, and our 
intermediate fi.uation, we muft ac- 
knowledge, thar, with regard to in- 
ferior animals, juit fuch a being ina 
SPORTSMAN, 


ON ENGLISH PERSE. 


RHYME, we have often been told, 
is 2 medern invention ; though, if that 
was a crime, it might perhaps be 
proved to be not fo very modern nei- 
ther. It is reckoned a barbarous one 
by fome pedants; who finding, I 
fuppofe, by the opinion of better judges 
than themfelves, that it is abominable 
in Greck and Latin, conclude that it 
mutt not be lefs fo in French and Eng- 
lifh. Thecontrary is evident to every 
one that has ears, and dares think for 
himfelf; for in Englifh, rhyme is ca- 
pable of much harmony; and the 


French can have no verfification 
without it, But fome people, who 
ought to know betier, feem to make 
no allowance for the original differ- 
ence between one language and ano- 
ther ; and are ready to quarrel with 
the Englifh as a barbarous language, 

ecaufe it is not Latin or Gréek. 
They do not confider, that every lan- 
guage has powers and graces peculiar 
to itfelf; and that what is becoming 
in one would be quite ridiculous in 
another. Of this it is fufficient to 
produce one obvious example; ‘Tig 
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tran{pofition of words, which gives 
fuch a grace and fpirit to the Greek 
and Latin languages, and without 
which they would become deteftably 
flat and infipid, does not at all fuit the 
genius of the Enghith; except fome- 
times in poetry: and, by the way, I 
am afraid there are too many un- 
graceful tran{pofitions current among 
our Englith poets. 

Jat it is not only a few obfcure pe- 
dants, who are thus difiati-fied with 
their mother tongue ; and would be glad 
{or its improvement to torture it from 
its native fhape, fome into Latin and 
others into French; for attempts of 
this kind have actually been made by 
men of fuperior note. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, who, notwithitanding his affect- 
ed manner, muft be allowed to have 
poflefied a great fhare of genius, 
would every now and then four up his 
galiant Englith into a moi unbecom- 
ing ridiculous trot aftcr the Greek and 
Latin Hexameters. It is certainly 


impofible to introduce the Greek and 
Latin meafures into Englith poetry 
with any fucceis; yet fir Philip was 
fond of this project, and puriued it 


with a ftrange obftinacy. He recom- 
mended it to Spenter; but Spenfer 
had too tree an ear to relifh fuch awk- 
ward unnatural verfification, or coun- 
tenance it by his example. At leaft 
there is nothing remaining of him to 
fhow that he ever practifedit. There 
have been attempts made fince to the 
fame purpofe by Milton, and fome la- 
ter authors. Dut there never was any 
thing feen fo ungraceful or fo defpica- 
bly pedantic as all efiays of that kind 
which have hitherto appeared. 1 do 
not know thet it has ever yet been 
tried, except by Milton in fome parts 
of his Sampion ; but of all the Greek 
or Latin meafures, the lambic feems 
the molt capable of being adopred 
into the Englith poetry. 

I have either heard or read, that a 
poet of the laft ceniwry, whom I fhail 
not name, becauie I am not perfeétly 
fure of the faét, pretended to fome 
fecrets in verfification, which he did 
not choofe toccmmunicate. If it was 
fo, it fhowed a jeaioufy unworthy of fo 


It 


great a mafter of numbers: he might 
fafely enough, for his own fuperiority, 
have publithed thofe fecrets, whatever 
they were; for it is impofible they 
could ever be of much ufe. He could 
eafily advife you to vary your paufes, 
and tell you which are the moft grace- 
ful: but thefe, and all fuch precepts, 
are notiing to the purpofe ; 2 gocd 
ear ‘will naturally produce harmony 
without the leait regard or attention 
to rules; and there is no cure for a . 
bad one. ‘The only way to improve 
the ear, whether good or bad, is to 
accullom it to the moi harmonious 
writing. 

Blank verfe admits of a greater va- 
riety of paufes than rhyme, and is 
partly for that reafon the fitch for 
works of any confiderable length. 
But in English peetry, | queition whe- 
ther it is poflible, with any fuccefs, to 
write odes, epiitles, elegies, paftorals, 
or fatires, w:ihout rhyme. And it 
happens Juckily, that in thefe fhort 
pieces the ear has not time to be tired 
with the return of the chimes; which, 
in my humble opinion, had better 
fometimes play a little fale to one 
another, than be for ever fcrepulouily 
exact; provided fucb licences never 
fhock the ear. 

It does not require a very exquifite 
ear to write tooi{mocth, oreven har- 
monious lines running ; yetinrhyme,a 
poet, who is always very careful to 
polith his couplet, may pafs with the 
multitude for a great matter in verfifi- 
cation. Bat as long as his harmony is 
confined within fuch narrow bounds, 
he writes but like a {chool-boy, who 
keeps in the line only with the help 
of ruled paper. 

Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope tack of- 
fence, one does not know why, at the 
triplet, and very rarely covdefcended 
to admit it into their veric. It is 
true, it had been ufed to a naufeous 
excels by fome taftelefs wiiteis; and 
Mr Pope’s ownimitation of Rochefter, 
might jultly cnough give him a dif- 
gult to the triplet for his whole life. 
Yet it contributes not a Kittle to the 
erace cf Dryden’s veriification : and 
1 can fee no reafon why it fhould be 
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prohibited nOW 3 as it gives a variety 
tothe numbers, which iu rhyme is fafi- 
cien tly limited to rs equire faci a help. 
fit does not feem quite fore ‘iva to 
the prefeut fabje St to take fome not 
of Voltaire, wio after having to 
it as his opinion, that Mr. Pope is the 
mott harmonious of al! the Eng ehih 
ports, adds, with a ve - pi aulible af- 
furance, that he has reduced the tharp 
hidings of the Enelih trumpet to the 
fweet founds of tie flute. It is no 
great wonder, that one who ts apt to 
Write much at random, fhould pre- 
fume to talk fo co: itemptuouily of a 
manly, and ele egant aud harmeniou: 
language, with whi 
peers to h t\ 
acgquautaunce. Bur who ever talked 
before of the ei of a frvmpet, or 
of arp Lidines have ali heard 
of the Sear tre mpet » but the bifjing 
trumpet is an jaiirument we are not 
vet acquainted _ 


— to 
pais thele lie i 


sem Bewesems 
Kixc Artuur, as he # 
Li 


{ From Mr. ‘Turner’s Ficii 


AMONG. the defenders of Bri- 
tain, cne proud name exis, which is 
more fumbliar to mankind than any 
other, 2! ich has tco long e€n 
groifed attention to be hatuiy pate 
over. Into fuch a gigantic port | 
Arthur beet magnined, that he be- 
ftrides Europe, aid by his :mmea- 
furable greacnefs dlmoft defies our 
compreherfion. The glance of man 
cainot tr.ve fe the endlefls colotius, 
hy magic firit gifted with life, and by 
dea h not t th: ouc led fom the conicious 
world, but extol’ed into a glaring 
phent-m, whofe iword reached from 
Scandinavia to Spain, aud before 
wiionrall the monarchs of the eaft and 
weft, with their defeated armies and 
fubjected nations, fell humbly p:of- 
trate. 

Yet however diforted by his dif- 
provortionate magnitude, the diilin- 
gebhed rani which Arthur has for 
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compliment to Pope fhews how well 
i 


cur critic is qualified to pronounce 
fentence upon tne Engitth poets. No 
one is more feafible than | am of Mr. 
Pope's merit; bat his blindett admirer 
might flartle at the preference beltow- 
ed upon himhere. Fer, not to men- 
tion the great names of Spenier, 
Shakfpeare, and Milion, upon fuch 
an occafion, let us only compare Pope 
in this point of view, with a writer 
upon whom, as they i:y, he formed 
niunfelf, and whom not oaly ia his 
own Opinion, but im that of many 
others, he is thoucht to have excelled 
in the art of verfifying. Itis almolt 
needlets, after this, to fay I mean 
Drvden, whofe verfification [ tale to 
be the mo mutical that has yet 2p- 

seared in rhyme. Round, {fweet, 
Om pous, fpirited and varieus; it 
Hows with fuch a happy volubility, 
fuch animated aad mattis tly negit- 
gence, as I am afraid wili not foon 
be excelled. 


a TRADITION ; aud his prebab: 


y of the Anglo-Saxons. ] 


ages occunied in the fongs and tales, 
not Only of his own friends and their 
dep: dant: » but of his neighbours and 
enemies, forbids us to fuffer him to 
fcep torgett n in his Avatlonian 
tomb. Was it to be expunged from 
pait exiitence, as well as from me- 
mory, that he and his proud knights 
filled Enviand, Scotland, France and 
Denmark wich their triumphs, 
Caerleon with plilofophers? Fo 
did the king *s of Greece ¢ nd A 1, 
of Spain and Part} ia, of Phrygia a 
KE: Zypts of Iturea and Baby ig march 
in union with the Roman generals to 
be dettroved by his caliburne, which 
no armour could refit? For this did 
he proitrate eight hundred and forty 
enemies in one battle with his fing'e 
arm? For this did Merlin confruéct 
that enchanted table, which the glory 
of its order has fo renowned 3 which 
three great citics in Britain wimefed 
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(though an invidious neighbour tranf- 


fers it to Charlemagne) and prefent 
him with that fteely dragon which 
breathed in flames from his fearful 
fandard? For this did the compaf- 
fi nate M organa tran{po rt, by her 
fairy power, t the here, dying by trea- 
chery, luto the i ifland ot Avallonia to 
heal his wounds, monopo.ize his a:- 
tentions, and in fome tuture age re- 
{tore him to the world? 
heroes who have fo jong vibraied on 
the harps of Cambria and Bretagne, 
found fiercely your buffalo horns, and 
pais once more b fore us m review— 
The authentic actions of Arthur 
fo —* by the gor- 
eeous additions the min itr Is and 
of Jettry, that many writers have de- 
nied that he ever lived; but thts is 
an extreme as wild as the romances 
which occafioned it. His exitience is 
teltified by his contemporaries, whofe 
genius | has iactaal the ruin of tweive 
centuries; and the Britith bards are 
a body of men too illuftrions for the:r 
perfonal merit and wonderful 1aftitu- 
tion to be difcredited when taey*%at- 
teft. ‘The tales, that all human per 
fection was coileéted in Arther ; thit 
giants and kings who never exited, 
and nations which he never faw,. were 
are by him; that he went to Je- 
rufalem for the facred elpih or that 
he : not ouly suet ee 5 experienced 
rt, t Dut the ible future, we 
nay collect only to 
i but when all the fie:tons are 
incidents only are 
{uber critici{m cf 
ion, 
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g ntcreit 
judicious, and to perpetutte his ho- 
norable wicmory, will thil costinue 
to bloom. 

We are not yet empowered to point 
out the exact province from which 
Ar ~ tr emerged. We hear of two 
ines Of Gwent in the fixth century 
of the name of Arthrivs ; but whether 
either of thele was the conqueror of 
the Saxons, or whether his reputation 
had occafioned others to impole the 
hame on their children, or whether 
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it be the fame name, is uncertain. It 
is athrmed th t Noe, fon of an Ar- 
thur, gave Llandilovawr to the church, 
If this a child of the celebrated 
Arthur, his ¢ on announces a fo- 
vercigaty in Carmarthenthire : but In 
thefe days of confulion, when chief- 
tains fled fom one country to ano- 
ther, we cannot Jnfer the firlt refi- 
dence of the father from the fituation 
of his children, When Melva, king 
of Somerfecthive, deprived him of his 
wife, he appeared at the head of the 
men of Cornwall and Devon: when 
he gave his fplendid feait, after his 
ritory over the Saxons, Caerleon ca 
the Ulk was the fcene of the carou- 
fail. Thefe incidents feem to fation 
hiin in various places, and forbid us 
to decide pofitively in favour of ei- 
ther. 

Tae Pomeegy of his firt appear- 
ance is alfo undetermined. We may 
cheofe the period which fecms to us 
moit probabl, but we have no right 
to furce it on the belist of others. 
‘The era whic we fhould prefer would 
be one which did not precede 524. 
On fuch a . je. tt wou Id be ludi- 
crous to atte 

In 519, Cendie obt ained the deci- 
five victory at Chardford, which elia- 
blified kim in the fo: ereigaty of 
Weifex. With whom he fou: ght we 
know not, It is 527 before another 
firuggie occurred, and tlis was fought 
at Chardlley, in Bucks. We may 
concede the command of the Britons 
to Arthur if we pleaie; but we can- 
not, if rigidly int evrogated, produce 
evidence of the fact. 

In 530, if that was the particular 
year iu which Geraint fell, we caa 
authenticate his pretence in the | 
of Llongborth. ‘We have already in= 
timated another battle on the Llawen, 
in which Arthur alfo feems to have 
been the general. He may iiave 
fought the twelve battles mentioned 
by ‘Nennius 5 but it is not beyond the 
rales of fair criticifm to doubt if they 
were all dire&ted againit the Anglo- 
Saxons. We know that a part of 
Arthur’s valour was exerted again& 
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ma ious competitors: he once 
led oa rarriors of anual and 
Pevon again nt the king of Somerfet- 
? and vie 3 lared to have 
maintait ee a War in north again 
a Britith Prine - i, the brother 

Gildas Albanius vourd not {ub- 

-. to the dominion of Arthur. A 

vigorous war deftroyed the refractory 
chef, and Arthur rejoiced that his 

oft formidable enemy was no more. 
of the twelve battles have 
ty illu uftrated “a Mr. Whita- 
Mr. nden and others had 
remarked, that the Douglas, en which 
Nennius had placed them, was a ri- 
ver in Lancafhire. ‘lhe hiftorian of 
Manchefter has commented on the 
pofitions of thefe conflicts with great 
local knowledg: >: his fancy, though 
oiten too prolific, and even on this 
portion of our hiftory brilliantly ac- 
tive, yet defcribes thefe with fo much 
probability, that we may adopt his 
tketches as hiitory. 

The battle ef Badon Mount has 
been celebrated as his greateft and 
molt ufefu! achtevement: a long in- 
terval of repofe to the Britons has 


his am 
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been announced as its confequence 5 


yet it is curious to remark, that this 
mighty victory only checked the pro- 
gref{s of Cerdic, and does not appear 
to have produced any further fuccefs. 
We hear not of the vindictive purfuit 
of Arthur, of the invafion of Hamp- 
fhire, or the danger of Cerdic. The 
Saxon was penetrating onward even 
toward Wales or Mercia: he was de- 
feated, and did net advance. No 
other conflicts enfued. Arthur was 
content to repuife. ‘This mutt have 
been becaufe he wanted power to 
purfue. Arthur was, therefore, not 
the warrior of irreiiltible ftrength : 
he permitted Cerdic to retain his fet- 
tle ments at Weffex, and fuch an ac- 
quiefcence ac crodies the chronicle, 
which afferts, that afer many fierce 
conflicts, he conceded to the Saxon, 
the counties of Southampton and So- 
meriet. 
This flate of moderate greatnefs 
fuits the charaéter in which the Welch 
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bards exhibit Arthur: they comme 
morate him, but it is not with that 
exceiling glory with which he has 
been furround:d by fubfequeni tradi- 
tions, The fone fometimes fwells 
with the actions of a warrior: but it 
was an age cf warriors, and Urien of 
Reged feems to have employed the 
harp more than Arthur. Lywarch 
the aged, who lived through the 
whole period of ilaughter, and had 
been one of the gueits and counfellors 

hur, yet difpiays him not in 
tranfcesdant majetty. In the battle 
or Lioagborth, which Arthur dire&t- 
ed, it was the valour of Geriant that 
arreited the bard’s and his 
eegy, though long, icarcely men- 
tons the commander, whofe merit, 
in the frenzy of later fablers, clouds 
every other. «\s iis poem was a gift 
to the dead, it may be fuppofed to 
poets lefs of flattery and more of 
truth in its panegyric; it fpeaks of 
Arthur with refpect, but not with 
wonder: Arthur is fimply mentioned 
as the commander and the conductor 
of the toil of war, but Geraint is pre- 
fufely celebrated. 

In the fame manner Arthur ap- 
pears in the Afellanau of Myrzin: 
he is mentioned as a charaéter well 
known, but not idolized: yet he was 
then dead, and all the actions of his 
patriotifm and valour had been per- 
fo:med ; not a jingle epithet is added, 
from which we can difcern him to 
have been that whirlwind of war, 
which fwept away in its courfe all the 
fkill and aimies of Europa. That he 
Was a cOuragcous Warrior is unquef- 
tionable ; but, that he was the mira- 
culous Mars of the Britifh hittory, 
from whom kings and nations funk in 
panic, is completely difproved by the 
temperate encomiums of his contem- 
porary bards. 

One fact is fufficient to refute all 
the hyp of Jeffry. Though 
Arthur lived and fought, yet the 
Anglo-Saxons were not driven from 
the ifland, but gradually advanced 
their conquefts, with progreffive do- 
minicn, whether he was alive, or whe- 
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ther he was dead. Refle&ting on this 
unqueftionable fact, we may hefitate 
to believe that Arthur was victorious 
in all his battles, becaufe, if he weild- 
ed the whole force of Britain, and 
only fought to conquer, what refcued 
Cerdic, Ella, the fon. of Hengitt, and 
the invaders of Effex and Eatt An- 
glia. from abfolute deitruction ? ; 
Yet, on pervfing the Brith Tni- 
ades, we difcover fome traits which 
raife Arthur above the fituation of a 
provincial chieftain, ‘They give him 
three chief palaces, and the pofitions 
of thefe imply a fovereignty on the 
weilern part of the ifland from Corn- 
wail to Scotland. His court feems to 
have been fomewhat extraordinary, 
becaufe we read of its three golden- 
tongued knights, its three free and 
difcontented gueils, its three undaunt- 
ed chiefs, his three knight-counfellors, 
his three compeers 3 all thefe expref- 
fions indicate a prince of peculiar 
power and diftinction, and on con- 
neCting thefe with the number and fi- 
tuation of his palaces, a prince of con- 
fiderable dignity rifes to our view. 
Two circumitances will render this 
ac¢randizement more intelligible. 
Firit, the progrefs of the Anglo- 
Saxons muit have materially affected 
the multiplicity of fovercignties wh:ch 
had divided Britain. Wherever they 
advanced, the petty principalities 
muit have been dcitroyed, and if ccm- 
pelled to a retrogade movement, the 
diitri¢ts obtained from them would be- 
come the property of their conqueror. 
Thus by deftroying the other king- 
doms of the Saxons, the Danes pro- 
duced the monarchy of Alfred; and 
thus the Saxons, by the inevitable 
flanghter even of battles ia which they 
were beaten, as well as by the pro- 
grefs of their conquelt, left many dif- 
tridts withoutaruler. Secondly, un. 
der Arthur, as afierward under U:i- 
en, the Britons confederated, and of 
thefe combinations Arthur was the 
chofen general. Nennius mentions 
that he marched with the king of the 
Eritons ; the Welch chronology, that 
he, with the elders, fought she battle 


1$ 
of Badon. Arthur was therefore 
raifed to a great military preponde- 
rance, and as the Britifh chieftains 
perifhed in the furious warfare, he 
may have poffeffed himfelf of the ter- 
ritories they left. ‘That he was care- 
ful to accumulate dominion appears 
from his war with Huel. It was, in- 
deed, an age of ambitious competi- 
tion, and the power with which the 
command of the military forces of 
Britain inveited him, would enable 
him to affert his will with fuccefs, 
whenever rivalthip oppofed. 

Hence. whatever was Arthur’s ori- 
ginal dignity, the revolutions of this 
unfortunate period tended to throw 
into his pofiefiion a great aggrega- 
tion of power. Eis victories avainit 
the common enemy would favour his 
acquilition of dominion. Arthur may 
be therefore contemplated as a chief, 
elevated by his own abilities and fac- 
cefs into a king of power; not of the 
overwhelming might of an Oroon- 
dates, or an Alexander, bat of power 
fafficient to withfand the Saxons, and 
to fupport his competitors. 

Twenty-two years are calculate 
to have intervened between the batile 
of Bath, in which he checked the 
ftream of the Saxen corquett, and 
that fatal period, in which he was torn 
from his lamenting friends by dome- 
ftic treachery and civil rebeilion. ‘This 
cataitrophe wa; produced by the infi- 
delity of his quecn Gwenhyfar, and 
the hofihty of Medrawd, his nephew. 
As Medrawd was able to defy the 
vengeance of the potent Arthur, and 
even to mect him ia battle, we may 
fufpe& that chieftains, jealous of Ar- 
thur’s authority, {upported the rebel- 
lion. Some authors istimate, that 
to obtain the aid or neutrality of the 

Veit Saxons, Med:awd gave them 
feveral provinces in their vicinity. 
As uiurped power always ficks to 
maintain itfeif by crimes, and abfurd- 
ly hopes to obtain from new trant- 
grefiions, that impunity which it can 
never find, Medrawd may have fay 
crificed his country to his revenge,; 
but all who love trath ia hiiory wid 
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tread lightly and cauti@uily over thefe 
events, and not bring any incident too 
ftrongly into notice. 

Camlan was the t dif- 
aftrous conflict, in which awd 
dared to meet his injured uncle with 
the tword of revolt, and to confum- 
mate the crime ot inceft by marder. 
Two days the battle lated. The 
poem of Myrzin adds, tiat feven on 
ly efcaned from the fie We 
may interpret this of c 
cers. The traitor felt, ‘te peed 
alfo received a mortal wound. _ 
the coalt of Cornwall he was convey- 
ed into Somerfecthire. Sailing tie 
the fhore they reached the Uzeila, 
which they afcended, and the king 
was : ymmitted to the care of his 
friends in Glattonbury, but their fkill 
could not avert the fatal hour. 

‘Che grave of Arthur was the myf- 
tery of the world; death was 
concealed, and a wild tale was dif- 
fufed among the populace, that he 
had withdrawn from the world into 
fome magical region, from which, at 
a fut he was to re-appear, 
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and to lead the Cynmry in triumph 


through the ifland. Why this fiction 
was invented we may now enquire in 
vain. It could act reprefs the ambi- 
tion of the Saxons, becaufe the tem- 
porary abience of Arthur was fu ficient 
to favour their wifhes; and if his 
living authority could not prevent 
Britith infurrection, was it probable 
that his refidence in another region 
would avail; yet Tatieflin induttri- 
oufly fang, that Morgana jfomiied, 
if he remained along time with her, 
to heal his wounds: and it 1s notori- 
ous, that the return of Arthur was a 
fond hope of the people for many 
ages. Perhaps it was an illufion de- 
vifed to avert the popular vengeance 
from thofe who, by aiding Medrawd, 
had contributed to prcduce the la- 
mented event: perhaps the kings, in- 
culpated by Gildas, had participated 
in the rebe ‘lion 5 or, perhaps fome, 
affecting ta reign ia trait for Arthur, 
conciliated the public prejudice in fa- 
vour of their government, by thus 
bd 2 
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reprefenting that they governed only 
for him. 

Of the family of Arthur we know 
littie: we hear Noe in Carmar- 
thenthire, reputed to be his fon, ano- 
ther fon, Liechan, 1s celebrated as 
an accompitihed warrior. His filer 
Anna married Liew, brother of the 
famous Urien, and fon of Cynvarch : 
the traior Medrawd was her fon. 
The marriage of Anna united the 
kings of the northern Britons in con- 
fanguinity with Arthur; but this con- 
nection, inftead of cementing the 
bond of ;atriotifm, by the addition of 
rclatio athip, ultimate:y deftioyed the 
great bul wark of the ifland. 

But the ugh the friends of Arthur 
concealed the place of his interment, 
a future age difcovered it. In the 
yerr 1189, when romanc: had begun 
to maguity his fame, his body was 
diligent'y fought for in the abbey of 
Giaiton ibury. Henry de S »ilis the 
abbot, attie folicitation of EI aenty it, 
and otiers, profecuted the fearch. 
The king had often told him, , that he 
had heard from the Welch bards, that 
Arthur lay burned between to pyra- 
mids, very deep. The monattery 
contained two ftone pili: irs, With ma- 
ny infcriptions, illegible from the in- 
juries of time, and the antiquity of 
the w riting. The ground between 
thefe was dug to a great depth, ond 
about feven feet below the {(urface a 
leaden crofs was found under a ftone, 
with the infcription. * Hic jacet fe- 
pu! ftus isclitus rex Arthurus im infula 
Avalionia.” The abbot prefented the 
crofs, and Giraldus read the infciip- 
tion. Nine feet below this, the re- 
mains of Arthur appeared inclofed in 
oak: of this formidable warrior no- 
thing but duft and bones were vilible. 
Some yellow female hair indicated 
that his fecond wife had lain near 
him. 

The bones of Arthur were as ex- 
traordinary a. his reputed ations: an 
eyewitneis declares, that the _ 
applic od the ¢ibia, or leg-bone, the 
leg of the talleft men then doar ay 
and that it rofe three fingers-breadth 
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above his knee. His feull was equally 
prodigious 5 the {pace of a hand ex- 
panded between the bones which had 
been covered by his eyebrows. Ten 
wounds marked the head, which had 
concreted into fears, except one that 


difplaved an unciofed chafm, the ave- 


nue of fate. 

The revered relics of this hero 
were reinterred with magnificence. 
His fword, his calipurno, as a preci- 
ous gift, was preiented by Richard 
the firit to the king of Sicily, and his 
crovn was taken away by ~ Edward 
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from Caernarvon, ‘The publication 
of feffry’s Beith Hittory, an inter- 
polated tranflation of the compofition 
of Tyffilic, ditfuicd the fame of Ar- 
thur with new bat extravagant f{plen- 
dour th:ough England, through Lu- 
rope, and the world By doing Ar- 
thur this juftice, he faved nature fome 
trouble, for * had men been iilent a- 
bout Arthur, the mountains, rocks, 
and {tones of Wales, would have been 
perpetually proclaiming his name, 
Such is the infeparable attachment of 
glory to virtue.’ 


MODERN ALEXANDRIA. 


{ From Sonnini’s Travels in 


THE new city, or rather the town 
of Alexandria, is built, the greateft 
part of it at leaft, on the brink of the 
fea. Its houfes, like all thoie of the 
Levant, have flat terrace roofs: they 
have no windows, and the apertures 
which fupp!ly their place are almoft 
eatircly obitrutted by a wooden lattice 
pioje¢ting, of various form, and fo 
cloie, that the light can hardly force 
a pailage. It is through this grate 
of iron or wood, fometimes of elegant 
conttruction, that beauty is permitted 
to fee what is pafling without, but 
eternally deprived of the privilege of 
being feen : it is in this ftate of hope- 
lefs ieclufion that, far from receiving 
the homage which nature demands to 
be paid to it by every being pofleffed 
of fenfibility, it meets only contempt 
and outage; it is there, in a word, 
that one part of the human race, 
abuting the odious right of the more 
powerlul, retains in degrading fervi- 
tude the other part, whofe charms a- 
lone ought to have had the power to 
fotten both the ruggednefs of the foil 
and the ferocity of their tyrants. 

Narrow and awkwardly difpofed 
ftreets are without pavement as with- 
out police; no public edifice, no pii- 
vate building arrefts the eye of the 
travelier, and, on the fuppofition that 
the fragments of the old city had not 
attracted his attention, he would find 


Upper and Lower Egypt. } 

no objeé in the prefent one that 
could fupply matter for a moment’s 
thought. ‘Turks, Arabians, Barba- 
refques, Cophts, Chriitians of Syria, 
and Jews, conitituted a population 
which may be eilimated at five thou- 
fand, as far as an eftimation can be 
made in a country where there is no 
regifter kept of any thing. Commerce 
attraéts thither befides, froin all the 
countries of the eaft, rangers whofe 
refidence is extremely tranfient. 

You fee them crowd oa each other 
in the ftreets, running, rather than 
walking: they likewife bawl, rather 
than fpeak. I have frequently ttop- 
ped, to confider fome perions who had 
all the appearance of being agitated 
by violent rage: they gave to their 
voice all the intenfitv which a broad 
and brawny cheft could fupply ; their 
phyfiognomy wore all the traits of 
paiion; their eyes fparkled; vio'ent 
geftures accompanied medes of ex- 
preffion which feemed fill more vio- 
lent. I approached them, under the 
apprehenfion that they were going in- 
ftantly to cut each others threats, and 
was altonifhed to learn that they were 
only driving fome petty bargain, that 
not a word was of a threatening com- 
plexion ; that their exterior alone was 
in motion; that. in a word, all this 
vehemence was only their ufual mode 

ee rt 
of baying and felling. 
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>.) Wind. 





Weather, &c. 





- little rain 

- gentle rain 

« little rain: very thick upward 

- chiefly drizzling 

- fine 

hazy. drizzling night. not cloudy 
drizzling fog. fair 

drizzling fog. thick upward: little rain 
chiefly gentle or drizz'ing rain 
drizzling at times. cloudy night 
little wet. brighter 

» more cloudy. drizzling + little rain 
chiefly gentle rain 


- foggy. drizzling: little rain © 
drizzling. thick upward and fair eve 


e not cloudy. cloudy. fine night 
. thicker upward 
« little wet at night 


+ fine night but rather cloudy 
not cloudy 
hazy. more cloudy night 


: little fnow 

. flight fog : fnow and fleet 
littie {now. fine eve. fnow: find 
. littie fnow at times 

littie {now at times 

little fnow. fine 

cloudy eve. clear 


+ more wind and cloudy night 
. fine 
- more cloudy : fine 


: little fnow. not cloudy 
not cloudy. thick upwad 


- little fnow at tinies 
hazy 

hazy: thick upward 
not cloudy 

. clear night and morn 
- fine 

hazy: fnow 

not cloudy. fine 

- litte fnow. cioudy nigh 
« Grizzling at t.mes 

. fine night. clear 

not cloudy. fine 

} 

hazy 
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Greaief, leaft, and mean State of the Barometer, Thermometer, and 
ror oie ; ‘ } > Waa - 
Hygrometer, and the Quantity of Rain, in the Year 1799. 
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Remarks on the State of the AiR, VEGETATION, &c. in December. 


THE firft fix days were fimilar to the latter part of Jaft month. after which 
colder winds commenced, and elms and other trees became wholly diveited 
of their remaining leaves. A fevere froit commenced early on the 1gth, and 
continued to remain at the end of the month, the laft day of which was the 
coldeit day of the vear. Little rain or fnow fell, but the moitture of the at- 
mofphere was confidesable, and more equably humid than in any other month 
of the year. , 

Rain 38 hundredths of an inch. 


OsgseRVATIONS on the Diseases. in December. 


SCARLET fever, which appeared to Janguifh during the laft month, re- 
vived again, and became not only a very trequent but a very dangerous 
difeafe ; its progrefs (particularly at the welt end of the toWn) being marked 
by the wortt {ymptoms, and being attended by a confiderable mortality. 
Smallpox likewife proved proportionably fatal. Meafles prevailed very gene- 
rally, and were attended with great mortality, fixty-nine being reported, by 
the bills of mortality, to have ‘died of this difeafe in the courfe of the mouth. 
Raeumatifm was likewife frequent. Dyfenteric complaints were {till met 
with, but were neither {0 frequent nor obftinate as during the laf month. 

C2 
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The burials from the 3d to the 31ft were 1739; and for the laft three month; 
4765, being 430 more than in any quarter of the prefent year. ‘The num- 
ber of burials for the whole year is 17,848, being 1129 lefs than laft year, 
of which 1000 are reported to have died of the {ma llpox, fewer than the 
former year 1385. The general bill of mortality is made up from De- 
cember AE 1795, to December 10, 1799, by which there appears a dimi- 
nution of 21 ouly in the burials of the prefent year. 


GENERAL REMARKS on the WEATHER i 1799. 


THE diitinguifhing charaGter of this year is its coldnefs, the mean tempe- 
rature being a little fhort of 49 degrees. ‘lhere was little appearance e of 
{pring at the erd of April, and the following month was the cvldeit May 
for, at leaft, thirteen years pait. From the Sth of July to the 16th of No- 
ve ube 'Y was atainy period, except the firlt ten days in September, which 
were fine and feafonabie. 


ANECDOTE NDCHARACTERS. 
{ From M. Bertrand de Molevill >’5 Annals of the French Revolution. J 
Nething can be more curious or important than to develope the fecret Hiftories of the 
principal Achrs in a ear a lite that of France, aad it is wi from An- 
nalifis, like M. Beswaad, that we can enpell feck Information. In flecting 
what fillows, where we have not followed the Order of Time, it was with 
View, as in the Characer of Mirabeau, to concenter the various Points 
du rear under one Head. In all, we have endea voured to make CL Gite 
oily of % what has hitherto been unknow Ly and may probab ly lead ta a Fike mieitt 
us ie where the many Revoluiions of a fickle People are likely to lead. 
Miran EAU. him. I confidered him as one of the 
M. MALOUET, iavs M. Ber- molt dangerous innovators, and was 
trand, relates te foll lowing anecdote very much aftonifhed at the manner 
of Mirabear, which is of too intereit- in which he accolted me. ‘I have 
ing a nature to be pafied over in fi- been anxious,’ faid he, ¢ for an ex 
planation with you, becaufe in fpite of 
‘I knew M. de Mirabeau,’ fays your moderation | d:fcover you to be 
he, ‘only by his character, from a friend of liberty ; and 1 am, per- 
which I wes greatly juciined to fhua haps, more alarmed than you at the 
him. We took diiferent fides from ferment I fee in the minds of 
the firft hitings of the (national) af- and at the mifchiels that may flow 
fembly, anc litle expected to be from it. Iam nota perfon to fel] my- 
fought for by him, when M. du feif bafeiy to defpotiim: 1 with for a 
Rovera!, vith whom I was acquainted free but monarchical conflitution. I 
at Geneva, and who was then at Ver- am not for fhaking the monarchy ; 
faiiles, told me from him, thet he wih- and if meafuies be not {peedily taken, 
. d very much to confer with me. [ the very bad heads, the great inex- 
pied an appoi.tment at M. du perience and arrogance which I per- 
Secedis ak re | found another per- ceive in our aflemb ly, and the incon- 
fon from Geneva, a M. Domons. fiderate refiftance and provocatio 
‘(his was in the end of May 178g. given by the two firit orders, (the 
My dittruit of M. de Mirabeanu, kept nobilit y.and clergy) male me fear as 
pace with my prepoiiedion againtt much as you that there will be dread- 
° - ° 1 
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fal commotions. 1 therefore addrefs 
myfelf to you as an honeit man. You 
are conneéted with Mr. Neckar and 
M. de Montmorin; you mutt know 
their intentions, and whether they 
have a planer not. If they have a 
reafonable plan, 1 will fupport it.’ 
‘This declaration made a great im- 
preflion upon me, and it was fulfici- 
ently rational for me to belicve it fin- 
cere: Mirabeau’s intellects were found; 
he did not choofe mifchief for mif- 
chief’s fake. Upon feverai important 
queftions, and particularly upon the 
confiitution of the commons, in a na- 
tional aflembly, his opinions were feen 
to be monarchical. I yielded to this 
explanation with a kind cf confidence : 
Itold him frankly that I thought as 
he did; that I had no doubt of the 
neceility for a plan of refurm, and of a 
conftitution that might fatisfy the rea- 
fonable expectations of the nation— 
but that I cid not know, and very 
much doubted, whether or not the mi- 
nitters had any determined plan ; that 
the hefitation I had perceived in them 
had alarmed me, as much as the arro- 
gance cf many of my colleagues. 

‘ Well,’ {aid he, ¢ will you propofe 
to them to fee and confer with me?’ 

«1 confented, and informed Mr. 
Neckar and M. de Montrmorin of the 
reiult of my converfation. I found 
them both extremely averf: to any 
intercourfe with Mirabeau, from his 
immorality, his chara¢ter, and the 
little confidence lie merited. J con- 
tended againit all thefe objedions: I 
reprefented, that the man who with 
great talents announced honeit views ; 
who, notwithitanding his immoraiity, 
did nat appear to have yet engaged 
in any party, and would give great 
weight to that which he fhould em- 
brace; and who, far from offering 
himfelf to be a corrupt tool, explain- 
ed himfelfin fuch a manner that it was 
impoilible to propofe to him any fort 
of conditions, or fictitious pari, de- 
fesved to be heard. It was agreed 
that Mr. Neckar fhould receive him 
the next day, and the conference took 
place. But Mirabeau expected they 


would open themfclycs to him, wheree 


as they haa only confented to hear 
what he had to fay. He waited for 
the communication of a plan, and it 
is probable that they had not one 
to communicate. The conference 
accordingly was dry and fhort: he 
went “way difcontented, and faid to 

e, as he came into the hall, J go 
there no more, bit they fall hear of me s 
and he has been but too true to his 
word. There ended our intercour‘e, 
and | was two years without {peaking 
to him.’ 


HisCuaracter by M.Berrranp. 

Eartry plunged by the violence of 
his paflions, and by the uncommon 
vigour of his conititution, into all man- 
ner of excefs, Mirabean had fhaken 
of the yoke of principles, and had 
fub{ituted in their place fyftems ever 
dependent, as to his conduct, on the 
fordid calculations of intereft. His 
long and fréquent imprifonments had 
confiderably foured and hardened his 
difpofition, and in the courfe of them 
he had alfo acquired the habit of re- 
fling deeply, of confidering a quef- 
tion under all its points of view, and 
of fupporting with equal flirength the 
aflirmative cr negative; whence that 


readinels, that fuperiority in reply, 
which gave him an immenfe advar- 


tage over all his cpponents. Unfor- 
tunately, the beft caufe was always 
in his opinion that for which he was 
bett paid, and his cloquence at the 
fervice of the higheil bidder. He has 
been unjutily acculed of cowardice ; 
on fevera!l occafions, when his life only 
was at ttake, he has given unequivocal 
proots of courage. But he was often 
dattaidly through avarice or vanity : 
here was no infult, however ferious, 
which he could not bear when he had 
a large fum to receive, or an important 
{peeca to deliver in the affembly next 
day ; and it feldom happened but that 
one or other of thefe was the cafe. 
Being a royalift on conviction, he would 
have jupported the throne very power- 
fully, had not Mr. Neckar fcrupled 
to purchafe his fervices; and it was 
not ull he refufed them, that he offered ° 
them to the democratic party, who 
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paid much more for them than he 
would have got from the court. 
Mirabeau was far from being the 
author of all the fpeeches he delivered 
from the tribune. His attendance at 
the affembly, and the parties of plea- 
lure, or rather of immoderate de- 
bauch, in which he was perpewaily 
engaged, left him no time to write 
them, even had his head been fv fici- 
ently at liberty to compefe them. He 
had at command a certain number of 
writers, of more wit than fovyitune, 
who, flauered by his patronage, en- 
couraged by his promifes, and affifled 
at times by trifling fms from his 


purfe, did themiclves the honour of 


working for him. He received them 
at his houfe at diferent hours, aud 
employed them ail unknown to one 
another ; telling each, under the feal 
of fecrecy, that he perpofed to make 
a motion of fuch a nature, but that he 
had fo little time to beflow upon 
thinking of it, that ic would be doing 
him a real friendthip to give him fome 
ideas, fome notes which he might 
make ufe of, and that he had thought 
of him forfuchafiftance. ‘There was 
not one of them but went initantly 
work as hard as he could, to juitlify 
the confidence cf a man fo celebrated 
as Wirabeau. When they had all 
fent in their work, he fele&ted the bett 
pailuges of each, forming a whole 
oot of them, which he arranged and 
enriched in his manner with fome 
pompous phrafes, and then fet out for 
the afiembly. iis fellow-labourers, 
who got there before him, recognized 
each the particular paflage he had 
him with, admired in fecret 
the advantage he had drawn from it, 
and never doubted that all the rett of 
the fpecch was his own compofition : 
they wondered at his being able to 
produce fo fine an oration in fo fhort 
atime, and left the hall, convinced 
that no man had more talents than 
Mirabeau. And there is no doubt in 
act, that he was very able, without 
the affifiance of any body, to make as 
good fpeeches as thofe he thus patch- 
ed up: but he had a rarer talent, and 


Sie 
ur nl. saw 


the moft ufeful to a ftatefmen, that of 
appreciating the talents of others, and 
extracting the greatett poflible advan- 
tage fromthem. Charlemagne could 
hardly fign his name, and cardinal 
Richelieu was an indifferent writer ; 
yet the one was the greate.t king, and 
the other ihe ableic miniiler France 
ever had. 
cibtedadbineiacs 

FAYETTE. 

Ir was im pot fible, in fa&, that 
there ¢ ould be the flichteit degree of 
jntcl lage nce between two mes, who fo 
cordicl.y detefled, while they thought 
they deipifed each other. Hed i hey 
not been divided irrevocably by dheke 
conilant rivalry in ambition and po- 
pularity, they mult neceffarily have 
been fo by the immentie diltance at 
which they were placed, by the dif- 
ference of their character and genius, 
if however we may call the petty fa- 
culties of M. de la Fayette, by the 
name of genius. 

In an interview between them, 
which had been brought about by their 
mutual frien ds to reconcile them, 
Mirabeau having for the execution of 
fome plan prop ofed means of a vi0- 
lent nature, M. de da ‘ayette ftarted, 
and excluimed; « Nay, M. de Mira- 
beau, it is impofiible that a man of 
honour can employ fuch means.’ *‘ A 
man of honour!’ replied Mirabeau : 
‘Ah! M. de la Fayette, I fee that 
you would be a Grandijfon Cromwell. 
You wi'l fee where fuch a mixture will 
lead you.’—Another time; upon a fimi- 
lar occafion, M. de la Fayette com- 
plaining bitterly of the atrocious pro- 
jecis which were formed againit him 
by his enemies, and by Mirabeau 
himéelf, the latter called upon him to 
explain. ‘ Well, then, replicd M. 
de la Fayette, ‘I will tell you, fince 
you force me to it, that I was tho- 
roughly acquainted with your inten- 
tion of having me affafli: vated. 7"— J, 
fir ?’—* Yes, fir, in fuch a place, on 
fuch aday, atfuch an hour; | was fure 
of it.’—* You were fure of i it!—You 
were fure of it, M. de la Fayette! and 
1 till alive !—What a good creature 


Mir: ABEAU and 


~~ Xe fF be we © it OO mi 
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you are! And you think of taking 
the leading parts in a Revo! ution ! 


Mraaseau’s Deatu. 

Miraseau pofleiied fo robuft 
a conititution, fuch extraordinary 
firength, that it wa fe generally 
fulpe cted he had eee poifoned. But 
he was opened, in preience e of feveral 
of the facul y, by his own phyfician, 
who was atiecionately attached to 
him, and not - Mlightet appearance 
of poifon was eived. For neara 
month iewalg his health, which he 
never took care of, had been much 
impaired by frequent attacks of the 
colic, and the diforder that proved 
fatal was the natural and immediate 
confequence of a debauch, which he 
had carried to the greateft excefs. 

Thus died this man, who was pof- 
feffed of qualities doubtlefs very rare, 
but the moit fatal when not the moft 
valuable. He had fuficient energy, 
fuficient ambition, and more talents 
than neceflary to fill the higheft offices 
with great eminence; in a word, to 

ea Great lan, if the violence of 
his paflions and his love of money, 
had not always rendered him a con- 
temptible one, and often a rafcal. It 
would be very difficult to fele& a iingle 
period of his life, free from errors or 
crimes. Lf he had not died fo foon, 
he might,"by important fervices, have 
repaired a part of the mifchief he had 
done ; 3; he might perhaps have faved 
the monarchy: but Providence, who 
fometimes fuffers the wicked to triumph 
and to opprefs virtue, very rare! ly per- 
mits the ignominious path of wicked- 
nefs to lead to that of real glory. 

~<ennsiaigene 
ARISTOCRAT. 

One of the fureft means of inflam- 
ing the people, and of leading them 
into every excefs, is to fet abroad fome 
phrafe, er words which they do not 
underiland ; for they attach ideas of 
their own to them, and never fail to 
fle& fuch as are molt calculated to 
hurry them into the direction intend- 
ed. Thus it was, that when the 
clergy and nobility, who were to be 
rendered odious, were once defesibed 


23 


to them under the name of ari/ocrats, 
they never enquired, nor do they 
know to this day, the real meaning of 
that word. All they underftand was, 
that an ariltocrat was the being mott 
to be detefied by them; and it was 
immediately fuppofed by each indivi- 
dual, that the vices or crimes mott 
abhorred by himfelf were inherent in 
ariftocrats. I once afked a fhoe- 
maker, who was a royalilt, what an 
ariftocrzt was? He anfwered, ‘A 
man who does not love our good 
king!’ Another mechanic, of a reli- 
gious difpoftion, to whom 1 put the- 
fame quettion, told me, that an arifto- 
crat did not believe in God! A third 
faid, that ariflocrats were devi's of 
hell, who wifhed to ftarve the poor ! 


Orxarors. 

Tue national aflembly, alarmed at 
the multitude and loquacity of their 
fpeakers, began (July 1789) to be 
afraid that the conilitution would ne- 
ver be fettled, from the length of the 
debates that took place upon every 
article; and this apprehenfion made 
them at firft give great applaufe to a 
motion for ftopping every perfon who 
had fpoken five minutes: for this 
purpofe it was moved, that the prefi- 
dent fhould keep a five-minute-glafs 
on his defk. ‘This motion, which was 
made by a deputy of then name of 
Bouche (mouth) a circumftance one 
would have fuppofed enough in itlelf 
to have turned it into ridicule, was 
very ferioufly oppofed by ‘Target and 
others. It was curious enough to fee 
this aflembly, with the pretenfion of 
being the moft cuguft in the world, 
fpending hours on the queflion, whe- 
ther their members fhould or fhould 
not have the liberty of {peaking more 
than five minutes. As length, after 
much debating, the caufe of cloquence 
or of loquacity gained a complete 
triumph. It was refoived, that a 
double lift of thofe members who wilh- 
ed to fpeak for, or aguinit a motion, 
fhould be made, and that each fhould 
fpeak in his turn! A refolution no 
doubt very reafonable, but not ealily 
to be adhered to in thai affeimbly. 
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MIGHTY GOOD KIND OF PEOPLE. 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

MAN is fo habituated to live in 
focicty, that external things, in ge- 
neral, conittiute his principal happi- 
nefs. In a populous nation, enjoying 
the bleiings of peace, folitude as a 
matter of necefity is unknown ; it is 
therefore unprovided for, and we 
commonly live as if always to live to- 
gether, aud always be fupported in 
body and mind by mutual inter- 
changes of kinJnefs. And this love 
of fociety is fo natural to us, that we 
are averfe to admit even the piea of a 
man who tells us that he thuns fociety 
on purpofe to fhun its vices: fuch a 
man will be branded with cowardice 
by the majority ; few or none wiilal- 
low him the merit of virtue. ‘We 
cannot,’ fays a learned writer, ‘ be 
greatly virtuous, unlefs we can be 
greatly vicious,’ and he, unqueftion- 
ably, who refifts the criminal impor- 
tunity, who baffles the attempts of his 
enemies, and who conquers ‘ the fin 
that eafily befets him,’ is the Chrif- 
tian hero, and the true philofopher. 

In confidering the infinite variety 
of characters mankind poifefs, we are 
led to obferve, that thofe characters 
are fo equally mixed in ail places, 
that each tafte is provided for with no 
trouble and at noexpence. A village 
has all the ingrediznts of a metropolis, 
though each iefs in quantity; and a 
metropolis is a compofition from every 
part of the univerfe. We obferve, 
too, how natural it is for families to 
fele& their particular acquaintances, 
and form a litile circle of friends, 
more from fomething fimilar in dif- 
pofition, than from the conneétions of 
trade, or the ties of blood. It is not 
uncommon for a lady, who is atked 
«Do you know fuch a perfon?’—To 
anfwer—‘ No; he or fhe it not upon 
my lifi.’—And thoie families which 
are not defirous of a very extenfive 
acquaintance, keep fo clofely within 
themfelves, as to refit the intrufion of 
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a new perfon, or ftranger, however 
agreeable they may be. A lady, the 
other day, f:id to me, ‘1 have re- 
ceived an invitation to vifit Mrs. > 
but I could not thik of accepticg it.’ 
* No! furely, you ufed to fay the was 
a moft agreeable woman.’—*‘ True, 
but {| am unwilling to increafe the 
number of my acquaintance, as | 
have already as many as I can vifit or 
be vifited by, confillently with our 
plan of lite..—'T’o this I could make 
no anfwer, unlefs to approve the 
judgment that direéted this lady ra- 
ther to a felect than a general ac- 
quaintance ; the real pleafures of fo- 
ciety, may be fougd in the former, 
the tumultuous hurry of compliments 
nly in the latter. 

But of fele& focieties, how various 
the characters, and how varioufly eili- 
mated! I have often confidered a cir- 
cle of acquaintances or friends, as a 
fort of government of the ariftocratic 
kind; the married couples are the 
leaders ; the unmarried and the young, 
are the fubjects. Priority of merit 
gives diilin¢iion, and wealth is looked 
up to in a {mall room, as much as ata 
minifter’s levee.—-Some excel in one 
accomplifhment, which brings them 
forward in this miniature life, and 
fome in another—As to thofe who 
have no diilinguifhing talent, and yet 
are not difagrecable, they are gene- 
rally your ‘ Mighiy good kind of 
people,’ whom every body refpects, 
but nobody admires or envies. ‘They 
are very harmlefs; no one fears from 
them a {mart repartee, or the ¢ retort 
courteous ;? and they do well if by 
this nothinguefs of character they 
efcape being occafionally (like fr 
John Falilaif) < the caufe that there is 
Wit in cther men.’ 

In all fociciies, fome muft rule and 
fome obey. In all polite focieties we 
bow to the government of the female 
fex ; and theic we diflinguith as hav- 
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ing more or Iefs power over us, or as 
commanding more or lefs refpect. 
But we yet exclude, ‘ the mighty geod 
kind of people,’ from any dominion ; 
we owe no fealty to them—we refpe& 
them becaufe they are ¢ mighty good,’ 
but in order to be feared or beloved, 
they mult be ‘ mighty clever,’ imart, 
lively, and contribute largely to the 
entertainment of the company. 

A ‘mighty good kind of woman,’ 
may efcape unnoticed in a company 
of wits trom her unobtrufive manners, 
but. a wit among a company of 
‘mighty good kind of women,? would 
foon find nerfelf in a very awkward 
fituation. Her wit would avail her 
nothing, becaufe it would not be un- 

erftood—her repariecs would be ufe- 
lefs, becaufe fhe would have nobody 
to an{wer; and in {pite of the vivacity, 
neatnefs and point of a Congreve, fhe 
would be obliged to defcend to a 
profaic dilcudion on making plumb- 
puddings without fuet, or putting an 
old trimming on a new petticoat 
and, perhaps, to add farther to her 
mortification, and remove her at-a 
more awful diftance from wit and hu- 
mour, fhe would be compelled to 
defcant upon the weather, and deplore 
the failure of the wheat. But is the 
wit without any refource in this cafe? 
Mutt fhe die unrevenged for fuch a 
bumirum evening as this? Can fhe 
compenfate in no way for this con- 
flraint on her talents }Yes—She has 
glorious revenge in ftore; for fhe 
goes next night into a company of 
wits, a jury of her peers; there fhe 
recapitulates the bufinefs of the pre- 
ceding night, and with the addition 
of {ome imaginary touches, and fome 
well-executed mimickry, fets the ta- 
ble in a roar at the expence of her 
tormentors. She plays with her fan, 
like one of them ; twills her apron- 
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firing like another; locks prim and 
ftarched like a third ; blows upon her 
tea like a fourth; takes ideal {nuff 
from an imaginary box, like a fifth ; 
and at lait concludes with hobbling a- 
crofs the room, like Mrs. Deborah 
Hipgout—adding, by way of quali- 
fication, that thcy are ‘ mighty good 
kind of people,’ only ‘ one would not 
with to be often with them.’ 

The ‘ mighty good kind of people,’ 
are fometiines honoured by another 
appellation, ‘ as good a kind of per- 
fon, ma’am, as you would wifh to 
fee’—but the character is the fame ; 
and equally hoiftile to the lively, the 
loquacious, and the fprightly, whocan- 
not bear to glide down the ream of 
life, lke motionlefs bodies from a 
wreck, but muit dafh about, and raife 
a little tempeit around them. 

The refult of all thefe remarks, 
however, is, that we are rather too 
much d {pofed to place our happinefs 
in externals, and to expect that from 
fociety, which ought to be fought 
only in ourfelves. The excellence of 
moral character, the fuperiority of 
genius, the folidity of the underftand- 
ing, are too often fecondary con- 
fiderations in the choice of our ac- 
quaintances, while the poffeflion of 
accomplifhments, which at belt are 
but amuling, and of talents which per- 
haps may be dangerous, is a fure re- 
commendation. ‘ Mighty good kind 
of people,’ are feldom objects of con- 
tempt; to a confiderate mind, they 
never canbe fo; they may have qua- 
lities that are ufeful and folid, though 
not thining and attrafive. In them 
we may find fricnd/hip, if not wir, and 
they may offer us the kindeit confola- 
tions at a time when we are not fuf- 
ceptible of the pleaiures of fociety. 

lam, fir, yours, 


ON THE SPIRIT OF CHIVALRY IN EUROPE, 
[ From Herder’s ¢ Philofophy of Hiftory.’ ] 


ALL the Germanic tribes, that 
fpread themfelves over Europe, con- 
filled of warriors: and as the moft 
arduous part of military fervice fell 


upon the cavalry, it was natural, that 
theie fhould amply recompense them- 
felves for sheir {kill in equeftrian ac- 


complifhments. Accordingly, a fia- 
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ternity of horfemen foon arofe, who 
learned their art in due form ; dnd as 
thele were tlre attendants of the com- 
mander, duke, or king. a fort of mi- 
litary fchool was eflabhihed where the 
court refided, in which the bachelor 
knights ferved their apprenticefhip. 
Wien this was accempiiihe ‘d, it 15 
prebable, that they were fent in qucit 
of adventures, as the means of ren- 
dering them perfect in their trade ; 
and, he aving Ww ell approved themfelves 
trial, continved to ferve as 
ers of their craft, to the privileges 
of ‘whi ich they were admitted, or as 
teachers to inftruét others in thofe arts, 
which themfelves had learned. It is 
{carcely poflible, that the order of chi- 
valry fhould have had any other ori- 
gin. The Germanic nations, who 
carried the corporation {pirit into 
every thing, muit have applied it par- 
ticularly to an art familiar to them- 
felves alone: and as this was their 
grand and fole art, they naturally 
conferred upoa it all the honour, 
which they were too ignorant to be- 
fiow on any other. All the laws and 
regulations of chivalry may be de- 
cuced from this origin. 

This company of horfemen being 
trained for the fervice of the prince, 
the firft duty incur ibent both on the 
bachelor and the knight was, to fwear 
fealty to him. Horlemanthip and the 
ule of weapons were the exercifes of 
their {chool 3; wher‘ce tilts and tourna- 
ments, with other knightly fports, as 
they were called, afierward arofe. At 
court the young cavalier was to be 

about the perfon of the 2 prince and his 
confort, to be ready for courtly fer- 
vices: hence the duty of courte/y tO- 
ward princes s, which he 
learned as a trade. And as, befide 
his horfe and urms, a little reli- 
gion aud favour with the srs were 
neceilaiy fuer him, he acquired the 
former fror ma fhort brevi iary, a and ob- 
tained the ras he could, accord- 


lig to his ab ities and the fafhion of 

the times. Thus oiiginated chivalry, 
ting of a blind faith in religiot 

blind tubaiifion to wie will of the 


prince, provided he required nothing 
inconfiftent with the principles of the 
confraternity, courteoufnefs in fer- 
vice, and gallantry toward the ladies : 
if a knight pofleffed thefe virtues, no 
matter whether his head contained @ 
jingle idea, his heart a fingle fenti- 
ment befides. The lower clafles were 
not his equals: the knowledge of the 
mechanic, tbe artit, or the man of 
learning, he, as a foldier and accom- 
plithed “knight, could defpite. 

It is obviovs, that this military 
trade muft degenerate into unbridled 
barbarifm, as foon as it became an 
hereditary right, and the genuine, 
thorough knight, was a noble in his 
very cradle. Sagacious princes, who 
fupported fuch an idle train about 
their courts, paid confiderable atten- 
tion to the i improvement of this call- 
ing, by inftilling into the minds of the 
noble mafters tome few ideas, and 
giving them morals, for the fecurivy 
of their own court, family, and coun- 
try. Hence the fevere laws by which 
every act of bafencis was fubjeéted to 
penalties among them: hence the no- 
ble duties of fuccouring the opprefled, 
protecting Virgia innocence, treating 
enemies with magnanimity, and the 
like; the defign of which was to ob- 
viate their burfts of violence, to 
temper the rudencfs and barbarity of 
their manners. Thefe laws of the 
order were not to be cliterated from 
the virtuous mind, on which they had 
been impreffed from the earlieit in- 
fancy ; fo that the probity and faith 
almoft mechanically difplayed in word 
and deed, by every worthy knight, 
aftonith us. | Piiabill ty of charaéter, 
facility of placing a quettion in every 
point of view,. and fertility cf ideas, 
were not their failings; hence the 
language of the middie ages was fo 
cereimonious, iti, F, and formal, that 
it feems to move as it were caparifon- 
ed in feel, eat two or three 
thoughts, in all the pomp of knight- 
hood. 

Caufcs, from two extremities of the 
earth, concurred to give this ial of 
chivalry more life and motion; Spain, 
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France, England, and Italy, but prin- 
cipally France, were the places where 
it received its chief reanements. 

1. The national character and coun- 


try of the Arabs rendered a kind of 


th the ten- 
here- 
from the 


mixed wi 
fom« 
erty ft them, 
sarliell times. They went 
adveatures; fought fingle combats; 
and wathed out the flain of every dit 
er thrownentheméelves, or their 
tribe, with the blood of their enemy. 
Accuflomed to hard fare and flight 
clothing, their hare, their fword, and 
the honour of their race, were dear to 
tnem above ali things. And as while 
roaming with their tents they fought 
love- advent ures, and then breathed 
out complaints of the abifence of the 
object of their pailion, in their much 
valued poeiical language ; their fongs 
very foon fcll into the iegu’ar trata of 
chaunting their prot het, themfelves, 
he honours of their race, and the 
sraifes of their mi without much 
attention to the aptnefs of tranfition. 
On their expeditions of congueft the 
tents of the women were intermingled 
with theirs: the moft courageous ani- 
mated Pager in battle, and in return 
the fpoils of the viftory were laid at 
theis fi feet. 
Mohamm: 
men in the 


knight-errantry, 
dernefs of 
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And as for the time of 
1, the influence of the wo- 
formation of the Arabian 
empire had been great, and the ori- 
entals had no cnjoyments in a period 
of peace, except games cf paltime, cr 
amifing themfelves among the wo- 
men; the feiiivities of pt gil as 
throwing the javelin at the ring, 
other conte! nthin lifts, i: 
prefeuce of the 3, were Celebrated 
with great ipiendour and magnilicence 
in Spain, durivg the government of 
the Arabs. ‘The fair dames encou 
raged the champions, and rewarde 
them with jewels, fcarves, or gar- 
ments worked with their own hands, 
for thefe feftivals were held in honour 
of them, and the portrait ef the con- 
queror’s miftrefs was hung up to view, 
furrounded by the portraits of tue 
knighis he had overcome. ‘The com- 
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petitors were divided into bands, dif- 
tinguifhed by their colours, deviles, 
and garments; poems were fung in 
honour of the feuit; and the thanks 
of love were the victor’s nobleit ree 
ward. ‘Thus the more refined culioms 
of chivalry, were evi 
into Europe by the 
the heavy -armed dees of Me erg 
remained only proiefional mannersy 
or mere fiction, were with thef. 
ight play, fportive exer 
the ipukH OF Ch 
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thins in Spain, >the Arab: 

ths lived together for centuries. 
Rese: we not only diicover the mott 
ancient Chrifian orders, cftablithed 
eiticr for the purpole otf eppoting the 
moors, for p ci 
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chivalry was fo deeply 
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gradually fo ormed irfe Ab n el- 
ther fide the Pyrenees, in the neigh- 
bourhcod of the Arabs. 'Tenzonets, 
idyls, viilanefcas, firventes, 
ma idrigais, canzonet , and other forms, 
invented for witry queftions, dialogues, 
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and envelopes of amorous fubjects, 
gave occafion, as every thing in Eu- 
rope mutt affume the court or corpo- 
ration form, to a fingular tribunal, the 
court of love, ia which ladies and 
knighis, princes and kings, were con- 
cerned as judges and parties. Detfore 
it was formed the gaya ciencia, the 
{cience of the troubadours ; firft the 
purfuit of the higher nobility, but af- 
terward, being confidered afte, the 
European mode as an amufenent of 
the court, it fell into the hands of the 
contadores, trnanes, and buyznes, the 
flory-tellers, jefters, and court. buf- 
fox ns, where it became contemrtibie. 
In its early flourifhing days the poe- 
try of the provencals had a foftly har- 
monious, pathetic and engaging a. 
which poli fhed the heart and mind 
refined the language pe manners, 
and was the gene ral. paren - of all mo- 
dern European po cetry. The Limofia 
language extended itfelf over Lan- 
ange Provence, Barcelona, Arra- 
gon, Valencia, Murcia, Majorca, and 
Minorca; in thefe charming coun- 
tries, fanned by the fea breeze, love 
breathed its firit figh, love poured the 
firit | sang ua "e of delight. The poe- 
ry of Spain, France, and Italy, were 
its daughters: by it Petrarch was tu- 
tured, of it he was emulous; our 
minnefngors were its remote 2nd harfh 
echoes, though the fuiteft of our lan- 
(the “German) is unqucfiion- 
the univerfally dittufed 


ralry trantplanted fome of 


its flowers from France and Italy into 
Swabia, Auitia, ard Thuringia ; 


fome emperors of the Staufith family, 


and Hermann, landgrave of Thuringia, 
cd in it, with more German 
infe raines would have 
blivion, had they not been 
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pleafing fruits as it fpread from Spain 


through France and Italy to the ifland 
of Sicily. In Sicily, as in Spain, 
arofe the firft Italian poetry on what 
was once Arabian ground. 

2. What the Arabs began from the 
fouth, the Normans cultivated fill 
more ftrenuoufly from the north, in 
France, England, and Italy. When 
their romantic charaNer, their love 
of adventures, heroic tales, and mar- 
tial exercifes, and their native refpect 
to the women, united with the refined 
chivalry of the Arabs, it gained a 
wider fpread, and deeper root in Ku- 
rope. ‘Lhe tales called romances, the 
ground work of which exilted long 
before the croifades, now came more 
into vogue: for all the German naz- 
tions had ever celebrated the } praifes 
of their heroes ; and thefe fongs and 
poems had maintained their grou: d, 
even amid the darkeit ages, in the 
courts of the great, nay, in the con- 
vents themfelves ; and in proportion 
as genuine hiftory declined, men’s 
minds were the more turned to {pi- 
ritual legends, or romantic florics 
Accordingly, from the firft ages of 
Chriftianity, we find this exercife of 
the human imagination more em- 
ployed than any other, firft, after the 
African greck manner, latterly after 
the northern European: monks, bi- 
fkops, and faints, were not afhamed 
of it; nay, from their mouths, true 
hifiory, and the bible itfelf, {poke the 
language of romance. Hence arole 
the fuit of Belial againft Chrifi: hence 
the allegorical and mytlical perfoniti- 
cation of ali the virtues and duties 
hence the fpiritual dramatic moralities 
and interludes. 

Such being the general tafe of the 
times, the ofisprit g of ignorance, fu- 
Pe rftitic m, and an awzkened fancy, 

s and tables were the only food of 
ss human mind, and herore tales 
were moilly admired by the « ge {trian 
order. In France, the centre of this 
cultivation, the fubjetts molt ‘peculiar 
to it were naturally choien, according 
to the two ilreams that united here. 
The wneliin « of Chailemagne a- 
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gainft the Saracens, with all the ad- 
ventures faid to have happened in the 
Pyrenees, was one of thefe; what al- 
ready exifted in the country of the 
Normans, in Britanny, in the ancient 
ftories of Kine Arthar, was the other. 
Into this were introduced, from the 
more recent French conftitution, the 
twelve peers, with all the fplendour 
of Charles and his knights, and all 
the favage detds thev had to tcll of 
the Saracen herces. Ogien, the Dane, 
Huon of Bordeaux, the children of 
Arinon, and various {tories of the 
Pil rrims and croifaders, entered like- 
vile into this: but the moft ivterett- 
ing perfons and events were always 
borrowed from the country of the Pro- 
vengals, Guicnne, Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, and that part of Spain, where 
the Limofin poetry flourifhed. ‘The 
fecond itream, the tales of Arthur and 
his court, came over the fea from 
Cornwall, or rather from an Utopian 
land, where men indulged in a pe- 
culiar fpecies of the wonderful. The 
mirror of knighthood. was brightly 
polifhed in thefe romances; the vices 
and virtues of this court were cleanly 
exhibited in the various charaSters of 
the knights of the round para for 
Which there was ample room in the 
unbounded 4 d omains of the romance of 
Arthur, and in fuch ancient times. 

At leneth from thefe two branches 
of romance iffued a third, which ex- 
cluded no French or Spanith province. 
Poitou, Cham mp yagne, Normandy, the 
forcit of Ardennes, Flanders, nay, 
Mentz, Caftile and Algarva, furnifh- 
ed knights and fcercs to the drama: 
for the ignorance of he times, and 
the form in which the hifturies of ane 
tiquity then appeared, permitted, or 
rather urged this jumble of all ages 
and ccuntries, ‘froy and Greece, 
Jerufalem and Trebifond, what was 
known of old, and what report jut 
bruited — united in the garlan 
of chival 
to a defcent from Projan blood was a 
family honour, of which ali the na- 
tions and empires of Eurove, with its 
greatell knights agd potentat 
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firmly perfuaded. With the Normans 
romance paffed into England and 
Sicily ; cach country afforded it new 
heroes and new materials; but no 
where did it flourifh as in France. 
From the coalcfcence of various caufes, 
this tafle formed the way of itfe, lan- 
guage, poetry, and even religion and 
morals of men. 
Then, if we pafs from the regions 
of fabio into the land of hiftory, is 
there a kingdom in Europe, where 
chivalry has bloffo med with more ele- 
gance than in France? Wh en, after 
tne decline of the Carlovingian race, 
almoit as many courts of little po- 
tentates, dukes, counts, or barons, 
fhone forth in power and fpleadour, 
as there were provinces, caitles, and 
fostrefies ; every p ala wy every knight’s 
{cat, was alfo a ichool of chivalry and 
honour. The natio “al vivacity of the 
people ; the conteits they hi d main- 
tained for centurics again the Arabs 
and Normans; the fame their fore- 
fathers had thereby acquired; the 
flourifuing flate, to which many fa- 
milies had raifed themfelves; their 
intermixture with the Normans them- 
felves; but, efpecially, that pecu- 
lia rity in the charadier of the natior, 
which di ifplays itfelf throughout their 
whole hiflory from the days of the 
Gau!s ; introduced into aiheiy that 
felic'ty of exprefiion, t prompt 
elafticity, eafy compliance, and fpark- 
: oe grace, which, in any other nae 
tion except the French, is to be found 
but late, or icldom, if ever. How 
many French knights may be named, 
whole {entiments and actions, in peace 
and War, throughout the whole hif- 
tory of France, even down to the 
tunes of royal d megs di play fo 
much valour, noblenefs, and galiantry, 
that their families will be “eternally 
honoured ! When Fume founded the 
trump ~ the croifades, the knights of 
France were the flower of European 
chival eg French families wore the 
diadem of Jerufalem and Conttanti- 
nople; and the laws of the new flate 
were promulgated in French. The 
language and manners of France feat- 
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ed themfclves on the Britifh throne, 
likewife, with William the 0 se 
and the two nations emuloully 

h other in the virtues of chiv 

he plai 5 bo yth of France and Pa- 

ne witneifed, till England relin- 
quithed to its hie ur the price of 
empty fpiendour, and chofe the more 

uieful career of civil virtues. irance 

firit braved the powcr of the pope 
and indeed in the eafieft way, ars 
degree of grace: even St. Lewi ish 
feit was far from a flave of the kels 
father. England, Germany, and oi 
countries, have had more va ep i 
than France ; but policy firii e 
France from ‘Tealy, and there aflum: 
alt the garb of de corum, howeve 
difgi aceful her actions. Th: ff 
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of learning, magitle rial dignities, and 
tribunals ‘of juttice, at frit to their 
advantage, afterward to their detri- 
ment. 

No wonder, then, t the French 
nation is become the vaineit in u- 
rope: almoit from origin of its 
monarchy, 1: has he'd the lamp to this 
quarier of the globe, and given it the 
tone in its mofl importa:.t revolutions. 
Wien al nattons flocked together to 
Paleitine, as to a grand caroulal, the 
German knights were led by their 
connexion the French, to lay 
atide th _ teutonic turb: ilence. (furor 
teutsuiczi) The new drefs, likew ~ 
which coats of arms ond other mark 
of diftinétion fpread over all Pc 
in the time of the croilades, was for 
the mo part of French origin. 
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Anc. Phil, 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sirs 

THE above frank acknowledg- 
ment of fome ancient philofopher, 
whofe name I de not at prefent recol- 
lect, has often appa ed to me as a 
precedent not abiolutely unworthy to 
he followed, evea in fuch a wiie and 
knowing ase as we have the nappi- 
nefs to live in. There are plenty 
of people reidy to beaft of their 
knowledge, and to bring it before the 
public when they have a large fiock 
on hand, or on other occaiions, to 
make a very littie go a great way. 
We have plenty who are ready to in- 
form us that -~_ are the greatelt 
philofophers, the greateit hiftorians, 
the grecteft oe ts, and the grea stett 
in all other branches of ge rete and 
knowledge ; but we have ro t fo ma- 
ny who are ready to acknowledge 
their ignorance, as the quaniity of ig- 
norance in actual exiftence feems to 
demand. 

I have often withed, however, that 
men would be as willing to confefs 
their ignorance, as well as to bring 
forwaid, ina prominent point of vicw, 


their knowledge; becanfe knowledge, 
where it exilis, is fure to be difcover- 
ed without any extraordinary trouble, 
whereas ignorance requircs fo many 
ways to hide it, fuch frange fhifts 
and expedients, fuch evafions, fuch 
quirks and quibbles, that very few are 
enabled to conceal it without a much 
greater degree of trouble and expence 
than ihe article is fairly worth. It is, 
indeed, riemation like telling a lie, 
which all geni/emen converfant in the 
art, will acknowledge to be far more 
iticuls than the plein truth, and far 
more difagreeable i in its confequences 
than a ¢ plain, unvarnifhed tale.’ 
When Lhave fcen any of my friends 
attempt to conceal their ignorance 
(for alas! I 4ave friends by whom 
that is thought neceffary) [have pitied 
their ilruggies, their painful efforts, 
and their hard pulls, yet without any 
defire to help them, becaule I confi- 
Ger with what greater eafe they might 
have at once “confeffed Gar igno- 
rance, and there the matter would 
have ended. With a view, therefore, 
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to prevent fuch accidents hereafter, 
and bring ignorance, if I can, into 
vogue, [ have taken up my pen, 
Mr. Editor, and fhall endeavour to 
point out fome advantages which 
would attend a fair, frank, and open 
confeffion of our ignorance iv all cafes 
where we happen to be pofieffed of 
that commodity, and likewife fome of 
the difadvantages attending the con- 
trary and too common practice. 

It may be necefiary to fo great an 
undertaking, and, to fome, fo unpica- 
firg a tatk, that 1 previoufly ftate 
certain privileges to which ignorance is 
entitled, and which I hope may in 
fome degree tend to recommend it. 
In the firft place, Ignorance is no 
crime. The law indeed fays, * Jgno- 
raitia neminm excifat,’ that is, that 
ignorance is not to be admitted as an 
excufe, but this, it mult be obferved, 
is in cafes where it is in a man’s power 
to have acquired knowledge: for ex- 
ample, a man’s being ignorant of the 
exillence of the income-tax will not 
excufe him from paying it; and, in- 


deed, a moft incorrigible ignoramus 
he muft be who is ignorant of this and 


many other things of thekind. Such 
an inflance cannot well be fuppofed, 
where there are fo many gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood whofe bufinefs 
it is to inform people of fuch matters, 
and who come round quarterly, or 
monthly, and are extremely obliging 
in their Communications, 

Ignorance, however, on the larger 
feale, and where a man is neither ex- 
pected nor obliged to now, is cer- 
tainly no crime, and if ten thouiand 
inftances were to be given, there 
would aot, perhaps, be a dozen out 
of the whole number, in which a man 
might not candidly cenfefs his igno- 
rance without incurring any moral 
gu lt. 

lf fach are the privileges of igno- 
rance, let us confider the advantages 
of frankly confelling it. In the firit 
place, if it wre a crime, the crimi- 
nality is completely done away by the 
confeilion, which makis men ready 
enough to forgive. But another ad- 
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vantage arifes, namely, that he who 
confefies his ignorance is in the readi- 
eft way to get rid of {fo dull and trou- 
blefome a companion, and gain know- 
ledge in its lead. ‘To be fenfible of 
our defetis is a ftep toward having 
them fupplied, as knowing eur difor- 
der is a ftep toward having it cured, 
A man who will not ackuow:ecre his 
ignorance, and a patient who will not 
reveal bis complaint, are equally be- 
yond the reach of affiltance. 

In the fecond place, a frank con- 
feflion of ignorance would prevent the 
fhame which attends iis being ex- 
pofed. There is a wonderful differ- 
ence betwcen the fate of an ignorant 
man and one who expofes his igno- 
rance. The former we feldom blame ; 
he calls for no cenfure: he aims at 
no diftinction: he claims no pre- 
eminence: he preterds to no more 
than he has: he does not elbow the 
wife. But the latter-is univerially 
deemed infufferable, and every one 
has a fling at him. It is a great mat- 
ter, therefore, to be content with 
our ignorance, and not attempt to 
pafs ic upon other people for know- 
ledge. Such falfe coin is fure to be 
detected ; every man is up ia arms 
againft fuch impudent forgeries. To 
be ignorant, and confeis it, is the 
fafeft way to avoid the fhame and ri- 
dicule of expofare, which ftick to a 

nan a much longer time than he is 
aware. 

The reafon why we have fo many 
pretenders to knowledge, who are 
groisly ignorant, is, that men take it 
into their heads that it is abfolutely 
neceflary to know every thine. Now 
it unfortunately happens that the long- 
eft life is infuficient to turn a min 
into an encyclopedia; and therefore 
the wifelt plan would be to limit our 
knowledge to fuch few things as hap- 
pen to be within our reach, and coi- 
fefs our ignorance in others: becauie 
if we purfue this plan we fhall get 
ample credit for our acquifiiions, wiih 
cut being blamed for unavoidable de- 
fests. We do not blame a merchant, 
becaufe he is unacquainted with fur- 
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gery, nor a furgeon becaufe he knows 
littic of commerce. But if theie cna- 
ya-iers attempt to change places, we 
fall foon find cough of that igno- 
rance which is generally concealed 
with great pain, and expo‘ed with 
great ihaime. 

Tt appears to be a very fimple pro- 
pofition, that ‘ it is not neceifary to 
Know every thing,’ and yet it is one 
of the moit diilicult to perfuade men 
into. Hence we meet with poiiti- 
cians, for example, in alchouies, who 
are more wife and knowing than are 
to be found in all the councils and 
courts of Europe, although when 
caredully examined, it will probably 
be found, that thefe {ge pot-politi- 
cians hardly know whether Europe 
be an ifland or a continent. They 
will arrange armies in columns, who 
never faw a greater body than a vo- 
lunteer corps, and will fend out the 
whole Britih navy upon a fecret ex- 
pedition, without having ever feen a 
larger veffe] than a Margate hoy. In 
thefe, and a hundred other cafes, that 
might be meutioned, the frank con- 
feilion of ignorance would be extreme- 
ly ufeful to the parties, prevent them 
from unneceflarily expofing them- 
felves, prevent their drinking more 
than their purfes or conititutions could 
afford, and would give no uneafinefs 
to any perfons, except, perhaps, the 
publican or the brewer. 

If to fome it fhould appear harfh 
that I have advifed them to a general 
confeffion of ignorance, I would with 
to modify the injunction, by faying 
that if they were only xow and then 
to confels themielves ignorant, there 


would be a great and vifible change 


for the better in moft companies. 
And while I require this in cafes of 
real ignorance, I have no objection 
to their being moft tenacious of what 
they do know. Obttinacy in cafes of 
this kind may be excufed, and it 
would be well if it occurred on no oce 
cations of a different kind. 

I would add, upon the whole of 
this fubject, that ftrange as it may 
feem, there are a great many things 
about which men employ themfelves, 
of our ignorance of which we nee@not 
be afhamed, becaufe it does nos fig- 
nify a ttraw, whether we know them 
or not. {f fhall tranferibe the fenti- 
ments of a learned and moral author 
on this topic, by way of conclusion. 
‘ There are, indeed,’ fays he, ‘ many 
fubjects of itudy which feem but re- 
motely allied to ufeful knowledge, 
and of little importance to virtue or 
happinefs : nor is it eafy to forbear 
fome {allies of merriment, or expref- 
fions of pity, when we fee a man 
wrinkled with attention, and emaci- 
ated with folicitude, in the invettiga- 
tion of qutitions, of which, without 
vifible inconvenience, the world may 
expire in ignorance.’ 

Such, indeed, Mr. Editor, is a fre- 
quent occurrence, and if I were to 
be confulted in many hundred fuch 
cafes, where the generality of people 
ftudy to be knowing, I would fay, 
‘ flick to your ignorance, and be not 
afhamed of it im any cafe that does 
not concern your fituation in life, 
your well-being, your happinefs and 
your virtue.’ Iam, fir, yours, &c. 

SATIRICUS. 


IrtusTRATIONS of the Procress of Dress in ENGLAND from the 
Earlicft Times. 


{ From Strutt’s View of the Drefs and Habits of the People of England. ] 


THE HORNED HEAD-DRESS OF THE 
LADIES IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

ABOUT this time a prepotterous 
kind of head-drefs made its appear- 
ance among the fair tex, dillinguifhed 

4 


by the appellation of ‘the horned 
head-drefs,’ which is feverely repro- 
bated by John de Meun, in his poem 
called the Codicil: he {peaks to this 
effect: «If [ dare fay it, without 
making them,’ that is the ladies, 
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‘anery, I fhould difpraife their ho- 
fing, their veilure, their gir ding, 
their head-dreffzs, their hocds thrown 
back, with their Aervs elevated and 
brought forward, as if-i¢ were to 
vound us. J know not whether they 
call them galozwses or brackets, that 
prop up the horns, which they think 
are fo handtome; bur of this I am 
ce: 5 that Saint Elijabeth obtained 
not paradiie by the wearing of fuch 
trumpery.’—Lle then proceeds to de- 
ride tiie exceilive width of thefe head- 
creifes, and {peaks of the 
fine men thar was vfed to decorate 
them, with much ag 3p 
The knight, who has already fur; 
nifhed us fo lar gely with felections *, 
calls in, upon this occafion, the au- 
ity of a ‘ holy bithop,’ who, de- 
aiming from the pulpit againit the 
fathionable foibles of the fair fex, ac- 
cufes them of being marvellouTly ar- 
rayed in divers and quaint manners, 
and particulariy with 4.94 horns. ‘The 
prelate then @ gravely, with more zeal 
perchance than lea rning, attributes the 
caule of the deluge to “the pride and 
difguifing of the women, who, he 
tells us, were thereby led aftray into 
the paths of vice: but, refuming the 
former fubject, he compares the ladies 
of his day to horned fnails, to harts, 
and to unicorns ; declaring that, by 
fuch unnatural adjuitments, they mock- 
ed God; and proceeds to relate a 
flory of a gentlewoman, who came to 
a feait, having her head fo ftrangely 
aaa’ with long pins, that her head- 
= relembled a gibbet; * and ‘fo,’ 
3 he, + the was feorned by ali the 
co ompany, who ridiculed her tafte, and 
fuid, the carried a -gallzavs upon her 
head.’ All the remonftrances fiom 
the pu ‘pit, the admonitions from the 
moral writers, and the fatirical re- 
fiections of the poets, were not fufli- 
cit ently powerful to conquer the pre- 
valency of this _— or, at leatt, 
not very haftily ; for the horned head- 


* From a work 


for the yale of thiee young ladies, 
Library at the Britith Mu! 


quantity of 


in MS. compiled toward t 
daughters of a kinght in Normandy ; 
cum, marked 1764. 
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drefs maintained its ground nearly 
two centuries. Lidgate, the monk 
of Bury, who lived in the reign of 
Heny vi, bas written a long ballad 
upon this fubject ; and he therein ea- 
deavours to perfuade the ladies to lay 
afide their horns, which, he infits 
upon, are no addition to their be: uty 3 
for beauty, adds he, will fhow itl 
though the horns be cait away. 
ufes alfo anot' ler argument, namely, 
the example of the Virgin Mary, who 
never (ubmitted to any fuch diigaite- 
ment. 

At the commencement of the fif- 
teenth century, this fpecies of head- 
drefs was extended to a prepoiterous 
fize. We learn, that, when Ifabei 
of Bavaria, the vain and juxurious 
confort of Charles v1 of France, kept 
her court at Vincennes, it was necef- 
fary to make all the dosrs in the pa- 
lace higher and wider, to admit the 
head-dreiies of the queen and her la- 
dies. Indeed, it is by no means won- 
derful, that large coiffures fhould hav 
continued long in fa ion, sdotialy 
among the women of high rank : when 
it is confidered, that they admitted of 
a proportionable variety of ornaments, 
and afforded aa opportunity for the 
ladies of difplaying their tafe to 
greater advantage than a {mailer com- 
pals would admit of. 

A foreign author + fpeaks of the 
horned head- drefs, 2s it was worn at 
Lyons, in the following manner: ¢ It 
confiited of a mixture of woollen cloth 
and fiik, with two horss refembling 
turreis, and was cut and pinked after 
the fathion of a German hood, or 
crifped like the belly of a calf.’ Put, 
at the time of his writing, this attire 
eems to have been aon: the de cline 3 
the more fafuionable one het 
fcribes ; § The ladies Paceaeetotine thei 
heads with certain rclis of Len, 
pointed like feeples, cenerally haif, 
and fometimes three quarters, of an 
ell in height.” Thefe were called by 

he conclufion of the fourteenth century, 
in the Harleran 
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fome, great butterflies, from having 
two long wings on each fide refem- 
bling thofe of that infect. The high 
cap was covered with a fine piece of 
lawn hanging down to the ground, 
the greater part of which was tucked 
under the arm. The ladies of a mid- 
dle rank wore caps of cloth, confiiting 
of feveral breadths or bands, twifted 
round the head, with two wings on 
the fide like affes’ ears; others, a- 
gain, of a higher condition, wore 
caps of black velvet, half a yard high, 
which in thefe days would appear ve- 
ry ftrange and unfeemly. <‘ It is no 
eafy matter,’ continues the author, 
* to give a proper defcription in wri- 
ting of the diiferent fafhions in the 
dreffes cf the ladies ;’ and he refers 
the readers to the ancient tapeftry and 
painted glafs, in which they may fee 
them more perfeStly repretented: to 
thefe he might have added the illu- 
minated manufcripts, wherein they 
are frequently enough to be met with, 
a 
CUMBERSOME AND EXTRAVAGANT 

DRESSES OF THE MEN, IN THE 

TIME OF HENRY IV. 

Hewry tv, foon atter his accef- 
fion to the throne, revived the fump- 
tuary ftatutes of Edward iti; but, if 
they had then been ftrenuoufly carried 
into execution, Thomas Occliff, who 
wrote in the reign of that monarch, 
would not have had the occafion of 
complaint which he exhibits againft 
the extravagance of drefs exiftent in 
his time. ‘This poet, after enume- 
rating many things requiring amend- 
ment, comes to the fubject of apparel; 
* and this,’ fays he, in my think- 
ing, is an evil, to fee one walking in 
gownes of fcarlet twelve yards wide, 
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with fleeves reaching to the ground, 
and lined with fur, worth twenty 
pounds, or more; at the fame time, 
if he had only been mafter of what 
he paid for, he would not have had 
enough to have lined a hood.’— 
He then proceeds to condemn the 
pride of the lower claffes of the peo- 
ple, for imitating the fathions and 
extravagances of the rich ; * and cer- 
tainly,’ fays he, ‘the great lords are 
to blame, if I dare fay fo much, to 
permit their dependants to imitate 
them in their drefs. In former time, 
perfons of rank were known by their 
apparel ; but, at prefent, it 1s very 
dificult to diftinguifh the nobleman 
from one of low degree.’? He then 
confiders the * foule waste of cloth’ 
attendant upon thele luxurious fa- 
fhions, and affures us, that no lefs 
than a yard of broad cloth was ex- 
pended for one man’s tippet. Re- 
turning to his former argument, that 
noblemen ought not to encourage 
their fervants in the ufage of fuch ex- | 
travagant dreffcs, he fays, ‘If the 
mafter fhould ftumble as he walks, 
how can his fervant afford him any 
aflifttance, while both his hands have 
full employment in’ holding up the 
long fleeves with which his arms are 
encumbered * ?? He then adds, that 
‘the taylors mut foon fhape their 
garments in the open field, for want 
of room to cut them in their own 
houfes ; becaufe that man is beft re- 
{petted who bears upon his back, at 
one tine, the greateft quantity of 
cloth and of fur.’ 

From the following obfervation the 
reader may, perchance, fufpect the 
reformit of loving his belly more 
than his back: ‘ In days of old,” fays 


* They are thus deferibed by another author: ‘ Maxime tegatorum cum profundis 
et len, manicis, vocatis vulgariter pokys, ad modum bagpipe formatis: wearing 
gowns with deep wide fleeves, commonly called potys, ihaped like a Zagpipe, and wom 


indifferently both by fervants and mutters. 


They ae alio rightly denominated devils’ 


recep acks, receptacula demontorum recté dici; for, whatever could be ftolen, was 


popped into them, 
the knees, and were full of flits. 


Some were {0 long and wide that they reached to the feet, others to 
As the fervants were binging up-pottage and fauces, 
or any other liquors, thoft fleeves wouid go into them, and have the firtt tafte. 


And 


al! that they cou'd procure was {pent to clothe their uncurable carcafes with thofe pokjs 
er fleeves, while the relt of their habit was fho:t.’ 
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he, * when men were clad in a more 
fimp!e manner, there was abundance 
of good eating ; but now they clothe 
themfelves i in uch an expenfive man- 
ner, that the former hofpitality is 
banifhed from their houfes.’ He then 
jaments, ¢ that a nobleman cannot a- 
dopt a new guile, or fathion, but that 
a knave will follow. his example ;’ 
and, {peaking in commendation of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancatter, 
he informs us, that ‘ his garments 
were not too wide, and yet they be- 
came him wondroufly well.’? * Now, 
would to God !’ continues he, ¢ this 
waite of cloth and pride were exiled 
from us for ever; for, now we have 
little need of brooms in the land to 
{weep away the filth from the ireet, 
becaufe the fide fleeves of pennylefs 
grooms will gather it up, if it thould 
be either wet or dry.’ He then ad- 
drefles himfif, by apofrophe, to his 
country, and advifes a reformation of 
all thefe abufes: his fatirical conciu- 
fion, however, I hope, is inapplica- 
ble to any time but his own. ‘¢ If,’ 
fays he, ‘a man cf abilities, meanly 


clad, thould feck accefs to the pre- 
fence of a nobleman, he would be 
denied on the account of his clothing ; 
but, on the contiary, a man who, by 
flattery and the meanett fervility, can 
procure himfelf the moit fafhionable 


apparel, he fhall be received with 
great »onour.’ 
ee 
TRUNK BREECHES OR SLOPS—THE 
VARDINGALE. 

The next remarkable innovation 
{at the begianing of the reign of Eli- 
fabeth) was the trunk breeches, or 
flops, which were gradually {welled 
to an enormous fize : thefe breeches, 
we are told, were itufed out with 
rags, wool, tow, or hair, and fome- 
times, indeed, with articles of a more 
cumbrous nature, if the ftory related 
by Holingfhed be founded upon fa& ; 
wherein a man is faid to have exhi- 
bited the whole of his bed and table 
furniture, taken from thole extenfive 
receptacles. ‘The ladies alfo, on their 
parts, extended their garments from 
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the hips with foxes tails and bum-re//s, 
as they were called; but, finding 
that, by fuch moderation, they could 
keep no pace with the vaft protube- 
rance of the trunk flops, they intro- 
duced the great and flately vardin- 
gales, or fardingales, which fuper- 
feded all former inventions, and gee 
them the power ot appearing as large 
as they pleafed 

The vardingale afforded the ladies 
a great opportunity of diiplaying their 
jewels, and the other crnamen tal 1 parts 
of their drefs, to the uimuil advane 
tage, for that reafon, | prefume, 
ebrained the fuperiority over the clofe 
habits and the more iimple imizations 
of nature; and what, indeed, was 
the court-drefs very lately, but the 
vardingale differently modificd, be- 
ing comprefied before and behind, 
and prop ortionably extend: d at the 
fides? Bulwer gives us the jotlowing 
anecdote relative to this unnatural ha- 
bit :—When fir Peter W ych was am- 
badador to the grand {eignor from 
king James 1, his ledy was with him 
at Conttantinople ; ; and the fultanefs, 
having heard much of her, defired to 
fee her: whereupon, lady Wych, ac- 
companied with her waiting women, 
all of them neatly drefied in their 
great vardingales, which was the 
court-drefs of the Englith ladies of 
that time, waited upon her hichnefs. 
The fultanefs received her with great 
refpect ; but. wondering much at the 
extenfion of her hips, inguired if that 
fhape was peculiar to the women of 
Engiand : to which the lady replied, 
that the Englith women did not differ 
in thape from thofe of other countries ; 
and, by explaining to her the nature 
of the drefs, convinced the fulianefs, 
that fhe and her companions were not 
really fo deformed as they appeared 
to be. 


and 
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cecscligliiacss 
ANECDOTE OF SIR PHILIP CAL}- 
THROP AND JOHN DRAKES. 
Te propenfity of perfons of low 
eftate to imitate the fathions of thofe 
above them, has been adverted to 
feyeral times in the courfe of this 
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and now, by way of conclu- 
fion, I fhail’add a ihort tory from 
Camden, in which tiis propenfity is 
very properly ridicuicd. ¢ I will tell 
you,’ fays the venerable antiquary, 
© how fir Philip Calthrop purged John 
Drakes, the iaker of Norwich, 
in the time of I y vits, of the 
proud humour which our people have 
to be of the gentleman’s cut.—This 
knight bought oa a time as much 
fine French taway cloth as fhould 
nake him a gown, and fent 


it to 
j 
ny lor’s to be made. 


t John Drakes, a 
fhoemaker, of that town, coming to 
the fad tavlcor’s, and feeing the 
knight’s gown 1g there, 
liking it well, the taylor to 
buy for him as much of the fame 
cloth, at the like price, to the fame 
intent 5 vera further, he bade him 
make it in the fame fafhion that the 
be we id h i decf. Not 
z ping to the 
ake mealure of nis POwn, 
rived a hike gown-cloth ly- 
ing tuere, and atked the taylor whole 
it was. “it belongs,” quoth the 
iavlor, ‘to lobn Drakes, who will 
have it made ia the felf fame fafhion 
hat yours is made of.”’—* Well,” 
nid the kn night, ‘* in good time be 
i will have mine as full of cuts as 
: fhe ars can m: —*¢ It thall 
? faid the tay ‘or. 
wpon, the time dre W nea 
he made hatte to finith both their gar- 
ments. es hag $99 time to 
eo to tie taylor’s till Chriftmas-day, 
jor fervicg of h’s cultomers, aie he 
ad hoped to have worn his gown 3 
- fame to be full of cuts, 
{wear at the taylor for 
fier that fort. “1 
heve done nc thing,” quoth the tay- 
lor, * but what you bade me ; for, 
as fir Philip Ca'throp’s gown is, even 
{> aes I made yours.”—* By my 
latchet, quoth | olin Drakes, «* I will 
never wear a gentieman’s fafhion a- 
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MINSTREIS enies PLAYERS 
Niinstreis and players were for- 
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merly retainers in the houfes of the 
nobility: they wore the livery and 
badges of the matler to whem they 
belonged ; and, under that fanéticn, 
travelling from place to place, exhi- 
bited their performances for hire. In 
the reign of queen remon- 
firance from the council was 
prefented to the lord prefident of the 
north, flating, * that certain lewd,’ 
that is, diiolute or ignorant, * per- 
fons, to the number of fix or feven in 
a company, naming themfcives to be 
the : fervante of fir Francis Lake, and 
wearing livery, badge, upon 
their have wandered about 
thefe north parts, repretenting certain 
plays and interludes, reflecting on her 
maietty and king Philip, and the for- 
aities of the mafs.’— I'he fe, accord- 
ing to Warton, were ‘ family-min- 
ttrels, or players, w ho were cont an 
iy diilinguifhed by their ma:ler’s i 
very cr badee,’"—In confequence of 
the above remonitrance, Francis 
Lake was enjcined to correct his fer- 
vants fo offending. 
‘In former ti imes,” 
who wrote in the reign of queca lie 
fabeth, ‘a nobleman’s houie was < 
mon weaithe in itfelfe ; but finc 
retcining of thefe concsgiliess, 
ing the vagrant plavers, the 
oo oble men hath deczied, and they 
are th ought to be covetous, by per- 
mitting th fervants, which cannot 
live of themieives, aad whome, for 
neernefs, they will not maintain, t 
live at the devotion or aimes of other 
men, pafling from countrie to cou- 
trie, from one man’s houfe to 
another, offeri1 eg their fervice ; which 
is a kind of beggarie; who, indeede, 
to ipeake more trulie, are become 
beggers for their fervants: for, com- 
monlie the good wil men beare to 
their “nm drawe the 
ftringes of their purfes to extend their 
liberalities to them, where otherwife 
they would not.’ 

Under the appellation of minftrels, 
no doubr, was included all fuch per- 
fons a icd mafic profedionally, 
and perfor med for pay. It feems cer 
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tain, that fome peculiar kind of drefs 
was generally adopted by thefe melo- 
dious itinerants; and, from: fecing 
them frequently depicied in habtis al- 
together diferent from thofe in com- 
mon nfage, I am led to conclude 
that, in addition to their mufical ta- 
lents, they often exhibited certain 
tricks of buffoonery, to which the 
quaintnefs of their drefs was accom- 
modated ; we may thensconfider them 
as a kind of mimics; and probably 
they were the primitive introducers 
of the itrange difguifements that make 
up the medley of a modern mafque- 
rade ; and, by fuch a double exhibi- 
tion, the exertions of a fingle min- 
itrel might afford no finall degree of 
merriment to minds unprepared for 
any fuperior fpecies of enteriainment. 
We frequently find them in company 
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with other drolls, whofe performances 
confifted cf dancing, of tumbling, or 
of balancing, to the mufic. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that dancing and 
tumbling, in former times, differed 
but little, if at ail, from each other ; 
at leait, they feem to be often con- 
founded: a remarkable inftance oc- 
curs to my menory.—Ina fplendid 
manuicript, written and illuminated 
at» the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century, which contains a thert 
B.ble hilory, embellilhed with many 
curious paintings, there is one picture 
reprefenting the daughter of Herod‘as 
in the prefence of Herod; but, inttead 
of dancing, according to our accepta~ 
tion of the word, the is literally s2- 
éhag, or making a fomerfault, wita 
her hands upon the ground. 


GLEANER. 


NuMBER XIX, 


——- What 13 here? 


Geld? Yellow, glittering, precious gold — 


tl 


Thus, much of this wili make black, white; foul, fair; 


Wrong, right; bafe, nodle ; 


IN works of natural hittory or chy- 
miltry, we read that * Gold is a yel- 
low metal, of much greater {pecific 
gravity than any other body in nacure, 
exceptsplatiza; that it is foft, very 
tough, ductile and malleable; unal- 
terable and fixed, whether expofed 
to the atmofphere, or to the flrongeit 
heat of furnaces ; that the moft pow- 

rful burning mirrors are faid to have 
volatilized it,’ &c. &c. &c. with five 
or fix pages more of fuch properties 
as the above ; after detailing all which, 
the philofopher thinks he has done his 
duty, and takes leave of his reader, 
who remains as ignorant as he was be- 
fore he took up the boo!:, with refpect 
to the moft common qualities of this 
wonderful metal. 

I have, indeed, been often furprifed 
that we fhould yet be deficient in a 
complete hiftory of ge/d, an article 
which every man wilkes to know 


old, young; coward, valiant. Suaxs. 


fomething of, and which many have 
{pent their whole ijives in acquiring — 
an article, the ufesand properties of 
which are underflood in every quarter 
of the globe, but particularly in the 
civilized past of it, and which polleites 
fuch extraordinary powers, that few 
things have been found capable of re- 
fiiting it. One reafon, I humbly ap- 
prehend, why we have remained fo 
long without a good hiflory of this 
meial is, that chymifts and philofo- 
phers have beftowed all their contidera- 
tion upon certain qualities inherent in 
gold, without demonitrating, perhaps 
without knowing, that it communi- 
cates thefe properties to the human 
body by the touch, and fo from the 
body tothe mind. ‘Thus it would be 
a matter of importance to go/d/iniths 
only to know that goad is tough and 
ductile, and the molt malleable of all 
metals, if we did not know at the 
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fame time, that the men who have 
taken itin contfidsrable quantities, be- 
come alio, according to the dofe, 
éough, or ductile, or malleable, atthe 
pleature cf him who withes to mould 
them into certain thapes. ‘The pro- 
perty therefore fappoied to be in the 
metal itelf, is in fact the property it 
gives cut, or communicates. I hope, 
therefore, to be able in fome degree 
to fupply the defects of our common 
treatiies upon cold, by a few obferva- 
tions on its eflects, firfton the human 
body, and then on the human mind, 
which have been long coniirmed by 
experience, and will be found the fame 
under ail climates, and in all fitua- 
tions. And firft, of its effects on the 
body. 

Vaken in confiderable quantities, it 
has a tendency to raiie the head erect, 
and to make the joints firm and ftif, 
fo that the patient appears as if per- 
pendicular iron rods went through the 
body, and kept it comparatively ftrait, 
if not perfectly upright. ‘The gait is 
ftately, and with much affumed, if 
not natural dignity, and a kind of 
ftrut is vifible in every motion. In 
this fituation, it is remarkable that the 
eyes are placed upwards, although 
the affections are obvioufly placed 
downward, a fact to which we fhall 
have occafion more particularly to ad- 
vert, when we come to {peak of its 
effects on the mind. But whatis per- 
haps fomewhat fingular in this medi- 
cine is, that the erection of the head, 
and the ftiffnefs of the joints, do nct 
take place until fome time after the 
dofe has been received ; for at the mo- 
ment of receiving it, the body is apt 
to bow and bend more than ordinary, 
and the joints are remarkably flexible, 
and will move in almoft any direétion. 
Another property is, that when the 
effect of the dofe has worn off (and 
fometimes this metal difappears very 
foon) the erettion of the head and the 
other perpendicular fymptoms difap- 
pear at the fame time, and the body 
gets into its bending, flexible way, 
until another dofe can be procured, 
when every part refumes its former 
poiture, 
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A fecond effe& of gold upon the 
body, relates to the fexy’s. “Lhe eyes 
are particularly affected ; every thing 
is feen in a differeut light, and fome 
objects are not feen at all, fo that the 
party appears to be extremely fhort- 
ighted, 1f not quite blind. Perhaps 
other circumftances contribute to the 
operation of goldin this refpect. For 
example, if 2 perfon, after taking a 
confiderable quantity of it,-be ap- 
proached, whether nearly or at a dif- 
cance, by a claimant or a poor rela- 
tion, he becomes inftantly blind ; and 
fome, it is faid, have been fo afflicred 
with dimnefs of fight, as not to be 
able to defcry their neareft relations. 
Thus much as to fight—As to the 
other fenies, the /me// becomes very 
nice and delicate, and the ‘ouch is 
particularly fine, abounding in exqui- 
fite perceptions, which can be eafier 
counted than exprefled. The tafe is 
alfo greatly changed ; there is a loath- 
ing of plain food, and particularly 
what the party was formerly ufed to, 
in room of which are fubftituted all 
the varieties of the meft refined 
cookery. The Avaring likewile is 
confiderably affected. Sometimes, in- 
deed, deafnefs comes on, efpecially 
where there has been a previous blind- 
nefs. The fame objects which the 
patient cannot fee, he alfo cannot 
hear; in all matters, however, which 
concern the continuation of the medi- 
cine and the increafe of the dofe, his 
hearing is more acute than ever.— 
Such are fome of the effects of this 
wonderful metal upon the body. ‘To 
thefe we may add, that with all its ad- 
vantages, it has often a tendency to 
fhorten life, and that in no cafe of 
ficknefs, we are told, is it found to 
act at allas a remedy. ‘The writers, 
phitofophers, and chymifts abovemen- 
tioned, tell us that ‘it was formerly 
ufed in medicine, and great virtues 
were afcribed to it. But now the beit 
practitioners allow that it is either 
inadtive Or dangerous.’ ‘This does not 


appear to me to be ftrittly correét. 
It may not itfelf produce the healing 
effect directly, but it certainly does 
fo, as far as healing is practicable, in 























a way not very circuitous. One or 
two pieces of it, cut in a round form, 
and ftamped with the image of the 
king of the country, if given to a 
feilful flander-by, has been known to 
produce very happy effects ; but, as I 
am informed, in order to complete the 
cure, this quantity muft be repeated 
every day. However, there is fome 
pofitive information on this fubjeét in 
a valuable work, written by the late 
celebrated Dr. James, which I fhall 
tranfcribe, for the benefit of my read- 
ers, and to render this Ffay on Gold 
more complete. 

« The ufe,’ fays this learned phyfi- 
cian, ‘ of gold in phyfic was unknown 
to the ancient Greeks. The Arabians 
firft talked of its medicinal virtues, and 
mixed it in their Compofitions, being 
previoufly reduced to tlin leaves, 
upon a perfuafion that it comforted the 
heart, and exhilarated the /pirits; 
and that¢herefore it was proper in 
palpitations of the heart, and in me- 
lancholies. The chymifts add further, 
that a moft powerful fixed fulphur is 
contained in gold, which, if it be 
mixed with the blood, preferves it from 
all corruption, and reftores and revi- 
vifies human nature in the fame man- 
ner as the fun, the great original of 
this fulnhur, enlivens nature.’ 

Now my readers, I prefume, will 
agree with me, that this paflage ftrongly 
confirms the opinion I have already 
given of the effects of gold upon the 
body. Its being reduced to thin leaves 
is evidently the origin of thefe thin 
round pieces, which we now admi- 
nifter ; and its effects in purifying the 
blood are tov commonly known to re- 
quire a particular mention, fo true is 
it, that the blood ofa feurvy pea/ant 
becomes, after a few applications, 
perfectly pure and gentleman-like. 
But what Dr. James has faid of its 
comforting the heart, and exhilarating 
the /pirits, leads me in the fecond place 
to confider the effects of this wonder- 
ful metal upon the mind. 

It appears by the above account, that 
we owe to the Arabians the difcovery, 
that gold comforts the heart and exhi- 
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larates the fpirits, and it is much to 
the credit of fucceeding generations, 
that mankind were always too wile 
to let fuch a difcovery be buried in 
oblivion. Many of the difcoveries of 
the ancients have been loft. It is by 
guefs only that we can form an opi- 
nion of Archimedes’ wonderful ma- 
chines, nor of the armour, art of em- 
balming, and many other articles of 
ancient genius ; but that gold comforts 
the heart, and exhilarates the {pirits, is 
a difcovery which was faved from the 
general wreck, furvived the dark ages, 
and which, in all human probability, 
will be handed down unimpaired to 
the latelt pofterity. 

That gold has this etfeét, is fo ob- 
vious, that it would be a mere waite of 
time, perhaps an impeachment of the 
feelings of my readers, were | to offer 
proots of the faét. It may be necef- 
fary, however, to obferve, that in cafes 
of this kind, the dofes vary exceed- 
ingly. Infome, particularly in very 
young perfons, 2 fmall quantity will 
be fuificient. Perfons, likewife, who 
have never taken the medicine before, 
are affected by a very {mall dofe, ju- 
dicioufly adminiftered. To others, 
who have been in the habit of quack- 
ing themfelves, as it is called, much 
larger dofes may be neceffary ; and 
this is faid to be the cafe with very oid 
men, who are diilicult to work upon, 
and who yet contraét fuch a fondnefs 
for it, that they have been known todie 
in the very act of gra/ping it. Inthis, 
as in other cafes, the effe& to be pro- 
duced, muft depend much on a judi- 
cious adminifiration ! 

It is to be regretted, however, that 
in {peaking of the effects of this metal, 
both on the mind and body, 1 am 
obliged to add that it does no: always 
produce good. In particular, my read- 
ers may recollect, that in treating on 
the eyes, 1 obferved, that though the 
eyes are upward, the affections are 
downwards, which is unhappily the 
fact. Thoie who take frequent dofes 
are liable to a groveling, downward 
motion, which feems to fix them to 
the earth, as if they had nothing to 
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do in this world but to look at. the 
ground, and then be buried under iz, 
and nothing to do in the next world 
at ail. 

Another efe& of this metal 
Of memory, which is a common cafe 
wita thole who take it in large quan- 
tities; and this defect of memory is 
fo ilrong, that they not only forget 
other people, but themielves allo, 
and every 


is want 


thing they have faid or 
done, though petha ps not many days 
before. But this confequence of gold 
is fo i intimately counected with the lois 
of fight and hearing, that I fhail not 
expatiate farther upon it, as they feem 
to form cne and the fame difeafe, oc- 
cafioned by the fame cau’e. 

In fome perfons, this precious me- 
tal has produced dumén fs which h: ip- 
peas to be a very remarkable proof of 
its itrength, as the cafes in which it 
produces {uch an effect, are wher 
there was previouily a moft trouble- 
fome and vexatious loquacity and vo- 
lubility of tong ue.—On the other hand, 
it has been lens n to loofen the tongues 
of thofe who appeared to have very 
little ule of that member. This oc- 
curs, as lam credibly informed, in 
thofe cafes where a dofe, given for 
another purpote, has proved too {mall. 
I am likewile told that Dr. Pitt, an 
eminent phyfician in Downing fireet, 
has many valuable materials for an 
jy on this very fubject. 

As to the effects of gold on the 
mi ind, in a moral fenfe, . am not fuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the matter 
to fpeak decidedly. Reafoning from 
analogy in other cafes, and frota what 
1 have already advanced, its meral 
effects do not appear to be great, al- 
though it is certain we have a few 
very well attefted cafes, where it has 
been employed with the happieft fuc- 
cefs. But this, | apprehend, was 
wing to its being adminiitered in 
{mali dofes, where there was a pre- 
difpofition to moral goodnefs. In 
thofe who have an immoder ate thirft 
for it, and who can never be {atisfied, 
it would be foolih to expect fuch 
confequences, 
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Philofophers tell us, that the ftrongeft 


heat of 


the > meta 


any furnace, does not c change 
lic properties of gold—a cir- 
mitance © which ditinguithes it fiom 
ail ctaer mineral fubftances. We 
know alo that it produces the fame 
effects in all countries, and in all 
climates, and has continued to retain 
i's properties from the creation of the 
world to the year of our Lord eighteen 
hundred. ‘Lhis, merely as a matter 
Of curisfity, ought to excufe my de- 
voting a whole paper to {uch a metal. 
There are fome who aiflert that the 
fame properties refide in its fifter me- 
tal, “luer. ‘The experiments which 
have been tried, however, do not 
contrm this. It may have the /ame 
properties, but they exilt ina degree 
fo far inferior, that filver is rarely 
made of ufe to produce the effects ex- 
pected from gold. 

I have only to add, in cafe any 
reader fhould think my opinion worth 
following, that after ali which has 
been faid, done, or written upon this 
fubje&, it will be found that the me- 
tal we have defcribed always produces 
the belt effets when taken in {mall 
dofes, and that regularly, and, I was 
going to add, imperceptibly. Very 
large doies never fail to produce a bad 
eTect, efpecially if taken fuddenly 
and unexpectedly, in which cafe they 
have fometimes been fatal. Laftiy, 
in whatever quantity we take this me- 
dicine, we ought to attend vere care- 
fully to the operation of one dofe, be- 
fore we defire another; for what is in- 
tended for man’s daily bread, ought 
never to be converted into his poifon. 

Having thus humbly attempted to 
fupply winat I confidered as a defect in 
the writings of a'l the philofophers 
and chymilts who have treated. on 
gold, 1 muit, in juftice to the cele- 
brated Henry Fielding, fubdjoin, that 
as far back as the year 1742-3, he 
publithed in the Philofophical Tran- 
jactions, * Severai Papers relating to 
the Terre‘irial Chryfipus, Golden- 
foot, or Guinea, an infect, or vege- 
table, which has this furprifing pro- 
perty, that beiny cut into teveral 
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pieces, each piece lives, and in a 
fhort time becomes as perfeé& an in- 
feet, or vegetable, as that of which it 
was originally only a part. 

Although, in this elaborate work, 
Mr. Fielding confiders the fubjest as 
belonging to the animal, or vegetable 
kingdom, I am happy to fay, that 
there is a perfect ccincidence of opi- 
nion between us, as will be evident 
from the following fthort extract, in 
which he gives the chief qualities of 
the Chryfipus, or Guinea, 

‘ Firlt, a fingie chrytipus fluck on 
to the finger, will make a man talk 
for a full hour, nay, will make him 
fay whatever the perfon who fticks it 
on defires: and again, if you defire 
jilence, it will as effectually ftop the 
moit loguacious tongue. Sometimes, 
indeed, ove or two, or even twenty, 
are not fufficient; but if you apply 
the proper number, they feldom or 


* Ficlding’s Woiks, 
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ever fail of fuccefs. It will likewife 
make men blind or deaf, as you think 
proper; and al! this without doing 
the leat injury to the feveral organs. 

‘Secondly, It hath a moft miracu- 
lous quality of turning black into 
white, or white into black. indeed 
it bath the powers cf the prifmatic 
glafs, and can, from any objeé, ‘re- 
fect what colour iz pleafes. 

‘ Thirdly, It is the ttrongeft love- 
powcer in the world, and hath fach 
eticacy on the female fex, that it hath 
often produced love in the fineft wo- 
men to the moft worthlefs and ugly, 
old, and decrepit of our fex.—To give 
the ftrongeit idea in one inftance, of 
the falubrious quality of the chryfi- 
pus: it isa medicine which the phyfi- 
cians are fo fond of taking themfelves, 
that few of them care to vifit a pa- 
tient, without {wallowing a dofe of 
it *. 


vol. 8, page 14, 15. 


OF THE PEACOCK. 


With an Engraving of that Bird, beautifully coloured. 


The prefent is the firft of a Series of Engravings and Defcriptions, intended to be 


& 


given in our Magazine, of the moft remarkable Britis Birps, or of thofe 


which either conftantly refidein, or occaftonally wifit cur Iland. We mean not 


to fallow any particular Arrangement, 


but to give a popular, rather than a 


frientific Account of them. This Undertaking has been made, not only at the 


Requeft of many of our Corre/pondents, 


but from a Perfuafion, that it will tend 


‘ : oes ae 
to give a pleafing Variety to the Contents of our Mif ella Yo 


THE Pavo, or Peacock, is a ge- 
nus belonging to the Linnean order 
of Galine. The head is covered 
with feathers which bend backward ; 
the feathers of the tail are very long, 
and beautifully variegated with eyes 
of different colours. Latham enu- 
merates eight {pecies. 

The Pavo Crijfatus, or Crefled Pea- 
cock, has a comprefled creft and {oli- 
tary fpurs. It is about the fize of a 
common turkey ; the length from the 
tip of the bili to the end of the tail, 
being three feet eight inches. The 
Lill is nearly two inches long, and is 
of abrown colour. On the crown there 


is a fort of creft, compofed of twenty- 
four feathers, which are not webbed, 
except at the ends, which are gilded 
green. Tie fhafis are of a whitifh 
colour ; and the head, neck aad breatt, 
are of a green goldcolour. Over the 
eye there is a itreak of white, and be- 
neath there is the fame. ‘he back 
and rump are of a green gold colour, 
gloffed over with copper; the feathers 
are diflinct, and lic over one another 
like fhells. Above the tail, fprings an 
inimitable fet of long beautiful fea- 
thers, adorned with a variegated eye 
at the end of each; thefe reach con- 
fiderably beyond the tail; and the 
EF 
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longeft of them, in many birds, are four 
feet and a half in length, ‘This beau- 
tiful train, or tail, as it is falfely calied, 
may be expanded quite to a perpen- 
dicular upward, at the will of the bird. 
The tue tail is hid beneath this groupe 
pe feathers, and coniilts of eighteen 

ey brown feathers, one foot and a 
hale long, marked on the fides with 
rufous grey, the 1ca; som and leiler 
wing coverts are reddifh cream co- 
lour, variegated with black; the mid- 
die coverts deep blue, gloffed with 
green gold ; the greateit and baflard 
wings rufous; the quills are alfo ru- 
fous ; fome of them variegated with 
rufous, blackifh and green; the belly 
greenith black; the thighs yellowih ; 
the legs flout: thole ot the male fur- 
nifhed with a ftrong tpur three quar- 
ters of an inch in length, of a grey 
brown colour. 

The female is rather lefs than the 
male. ‘The train is very fhort, being 
much fhorter than the tail, and fcarcely 
longer than its coverts; neither are 
the feathers furnifhed with eyes. The 
creft on the head is fimilar to that oa 
the head of the male: the fides of the 
head have a greater portion of white: 
the throat and necx are green; the 
refit of the body and wings are + ol 
brown; che breait is fringed with 
white; the bill is the fame; the legs 
are asin the male; but the fpur 1s 
generally wanting. In fome male 
birds, the Wing coverts and fcapulars 
are of a fine deep biue green, very 
glofly ; but the outer edge of the wing 
and quills are of the common colour. 
The matchlefs plumage of the pea- 
cock, iays Buffon, feems to combine 
all that delights the eye in the foft 
and delicate tints of the fineft fiowers ; 
ail that dazzles it in the foarkling 
lutire of the gems ; and all that afto- 
nifhes it in the grand diiplay of the 
rainoow. 

This bud, now fo common in Eu- 
rope, is of eaftern orivin, being ana- 
tive of India. ‘They are found wild 
in the iflands of Ceylon and Java, in 
the Eait Indies, and at St. Helena, at 
Barbuda, and other Weit-India illands, 


The are not natural to China; but 
they are foundin many places of Alia 
and Africa. ‘They are, however, no 
where fo large or fo fine as in India, 
in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, 
from whence, by degrees, they have 
{pread into ail parts, increafing in a 
wild ftate in the warmer climes; but 
wanting fome care in the coider re- 
gions. In ours, this bird does not 
come to its full plumage till the third 
year. The female lays five or fix 
greyifh white eggs; in hot climates, 
twenty, the fize of thofe of a turkey. 
Thefe, if let alone, fhe lays in fome 
fecret place, at a diitance from the 
ujual refort, to prevent their being 
broken by the male, which he is apt 
to do if he find them. ‘Lhe time of 
fitting is from twenty-feven to thirty 
days. The young may be fed with 
curd, chopped leeks, barley-meal, &c. 
moiftened ; and are fond of grathop- 
pers, and fome other infects. In five 
or fix months they will feed as the old 
ones, on. wheat and barley, with what 
elfe they can pick up in the circuit of 
their confinement. ‘They feem to 
prefer the motft elevated places to rooft 
on pepe night; fuch as high trees, 
ps of houfes, and the like. Their 
pe is loud and inharmonious ; a per- 
fect contrait to their external beauty. 
They are caught in India, by carry- 
ing lights to the trees where they rool, 
and having painted reprefentations of 
the bird prefented to them at the fame 
time ; when they put out the neck to 
leok at thé figure, the fportiman flips 
a noofe over the head, and fecures his 
game. In moitages they have been 
efteemed as a falutary food. Hor- 
tenfius gave the example at Rome, 
where it was carried to the highett 
luxury, and fold dear. Uhey muft 
have been plenty notwithftanding, or 
the emperor Viteliius could not have 
got fuflicient for his large difh, called 
the Backler of Alinerva, which, hif- 
tory fays, was filled with the livers of 


Jeert, tongues of flamingoes, and 


brains of pheafants and peacocks. 
A young pea-fowl is thought a dainty 
even in the prelent times. —The life 
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of this bird is reckoned by fome at 
about twenty-five years; by others a 
hundred. 

The white peacock, the only va- 
riety neceflary to be mentioned, is, as 
its name imports, entirely white, not 
excepting even the cyes of the train, 
which it is neverthelefs eafy to trace 
out. ‘This variety, is, in J.atham’s 
Opinion, more common in England, 
than elfewhere. We are informed by 
the fame author, that two iniftances 
have occurred to him, of the females 
of this fpecies having the exteraal 
marks of the plumage of the male. 

So beautiful a fpecies of birds as 
the peacock, could not long remain a 
diranger in the more diilant parts in 
which they were produced: for fo 
early as the days of Solomon, we find, 
among the articles imported in "= 
Turkith navies, ares and peacocks. 
monarch fo converfant in all br wae 
of natural hiitory, * who {poke of 
trees, fiom the cedar of Lebanon, 
even unto the hyfop that f{pringeth 
out of the wall; who {poke alfo of 

eafts and of fowl,’ would certainly 
not negle& furnithing his oilicers with 
inftruétions for coliecting every cu- 
riofity in the countries they travelled 


The Prince of GEELAUN a 
[ Altered 
ANCIENT hiftorians have related, 


that in pait times, Owing to the vi- 
ciffitudes of fortune, and the revolu- 
tions of the fkies, in a wildernefs on 
the confines of Geelaun, a moufe be- 
ing feated on the throne of empire, 
extended his command over all the 
wild beafts and reptiles of the vicinity. 
A fox being entrufted with the im- 
portant office of his prime minifter, 
exerted the utmoit activity in conduct- 
ing aud regulating the affairs of his 
kingdom. 

By chance, a caravan paffing through 
the wildernefs, a camel belonging to 
it, very much fatigued, funk under his 
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to, which gave him a knowledge that 
dittinguifhed him from all the princes 
of his’ time. A®lian relates, that they 
were brought into Greece from fome 
barbarous country ; and that they. were 
held in fuch high efleem, that a male 
and female were valued at Atwens at 
tooo drachmx, or 32]. 5s. 10d6 
Ther next ftep might be to Samos 5 
where they were preierved abour the 
temple of Juno, being the birds fa- 
cred to that goddefs : and Aulus Gel- 
lius, in his Nocies Att cw, comimends 
the exceilency of tle Samiam peacocks. 
It is therefore probable, that they 
were brought there originally for the 
purpoles of fuperitition, and after- 
ward culiivated for the ufes of luxurye 
We are alfo told, when Aiexander was 
in indie, he found vait numbers of 
wild ones on the banks of the Hya- 
rotis, and was fo flrack with their 
beauty, as to appoint a fevere pue 
niihment on any perfon that killed 
them. Peacocks’ cretls, in ancient 
times, were among the ornaments of 
the kings of England. Ernald de 
Aclent, vas fined’ to king John in 
140 palfries, with fackbuts, gilt fpurs, 
and peacocks crefts, fi ich as would be 
for his credit. 


Mouse: 4 Perfian Tale, 


berden, and was lefi behind in the de- 
fert. When he had forgotten the 
ftrokes of his driver, and the painful- 
nefs of his pack-faddle, he began to 
graze, and in a fhort time became flee 
and ft. The fox having obtained 
intelligence of his ficuation, reprefent- 
ed it to the monarch moule, faving, 
«In the dominions of your majeity, a 
camel of broken wmatar*, delivered 
from the burden of the pack-faddle, has 
taken up his abode ; and in that part of 
the wood, particularly appropriated to 
the royal ufe, commits depredations 
on the trees and fruits of which your 
majelty delights to eat. Whatever 


* A mabar, isa bridle formed of a ftick pafling through the noflrils, to each end of 


which a coid is tieds 
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pleafes his tafte, without fear or dread, 
he devours. Without your mujefty’s 
permiffion, his eftablifhment in thefe 
dominions cannot accord with the 
rules of policy; becaufe, if fuch a 
ftrong and bulky a:imal fhould long 
roam thus at his pleaiure, in precets 
of time he wiil grow pow erful, and 
may entertain the rebellious deign of 
wrefling the empire from your ma- 
jelty. “It is therefore ads iveable that 
your majefty fummon him to the pre- 
fence, that he may be deterred from 
fuch conduét. If he fubmits in ha- 
mility to your authority, your ma- 
je&y may admit him among your de- 
pendants, and confer favours upon 
him, and it may be for your incereft 
to draw into the royal fervice fuch a 
powerful animal ; but if, proud of his 
bulk and ftrength, he refutes lege 
Obedience, it will be proper, before 
he has acquired much power, or con- 
fpired with the factious, to prevent 
his defigns by fome itratagem.’ 

The king moufe, approving his 
prudent vizier’s advice, commanded 
the attendance of the camel, and the 
fox undertaking the bufineis himéfelf, 
by art and cunning drew the mahar 
through the nofe of the ca nel, and con- 
cuted him to the imperia! court. The 
camel, when he ifaw ah a moule, 
was not imprefed with his dignity 
and paced off again witheut netic 
vpon which the little king, i 
this affront as a caufe of dog grad lation 
in the eyes of his courtiers and de- 
pendants, thus addrefied the fox. 

* O loyal vizier, although thy ad- 
vice is doubtle/s always founded on 
fide'ity and attachment, yet notwith- 
ilanding thy wifdom and fage po- 
licy, this «affair has turned cut con- 
trary to the laws of propriety. As 
the form of our gracious perfon is 
fomewhat diminutive, though thofe 
who have pe netrating minds, and are 
juiges of intrinfic worth, may con- 
ceive the dignity of our nature, yet 
thofe who judge only from appear- 
ances have not that happinefs. ‘The 
ftupid camel was not worthy of the 
honour of admiflien to our preience, 





—————< 


and the bringing of him to our court 
was departing from the circle of pru- 
dence. Perhaps if he had not teen 

» he might have had fome dread of 
on in his mind, but now it is vanifh- 
ed, he is become proud, and the un- 
refl: Ging partizans of faction have 
now the means of difturbance aid re- 
beilion.? 

The fox replied, ¢ Let not your 
majefty be alarmed by this unlucky 
Accident, for though this beatt is ftrong, 
and from his crooked nature has 
firength in his neck, yet, agreeab y 
to the mixim, that every overgrown 
body is a fool, he is not endowed with 
witdom. Hence it is that an infant, 
putting the mahar through his nofrils, 
leads him where he pleaics. With ail 
his frenvth, he is a coward at heart. 
I wall therefore fpeedily fubje& him 
to your majefty’s authority, and make 
him fubmit to rank among your de- 
pendants.’ 

In the mean time, the camel, with 
a contented mind, roamed through the 
wildernefs, and lived in perfect eafe 
and {fatisfaction, while tie fox was 
daily contrivir g expedients, and lay- 
ing {nares to entangle him. At length, 
the camel one day, out of greedincis, 
the vilett of all faults, lifung up his 
head, browfed the branches of a tree, 
und, the ilring of his mahar entangling 
in them, his head remained hanging. 
The unfortunate beaft began to cry out; 
when the fox, learning his condition, 
acquainted the monarch moufe, who, 
rifing from his throne, advanced with 
joyful exuliation, Aiccnding the tree, 
and fitting on the branch near the ca- 
mel, he “vauntingly addrefled him, 
faying, ‘Happy beat! that feateit 
thus on delicious fruits!’ The fox 
next exclaimed, ‘Jenorant wretch, 
fuch is the confequence cf thy difobe- 
dience. Hadtt thou bowed thy head 
in fubmiffion to his majefty, and fought 
an afylum under the thade of his pro- 
tection, thou hadft not this day, with 
fuch di‘grace and helpletinets, been 
teken captive in the fnare. There is 
now no other alternative but to refign 
to thy fate 
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The camel now, from his great 
folly and cowardice, began to cry out, 
and faid; ‘Though great crimes have 
been committed by me, yet I now afk 
pardon for my faults. With inward 
fidelity, 1 proftrate myfelf at his ma- 
jelty’s throne, and feek refuye under 
the fhade of your lordfhip’s bounty. 
If, forgiving my errors and offences, 
you w ill deliver me from this calamity, 
and receive me under the fhadow of 
your mercy, it will not be deviating 
from your auguil virtues.’ 

The moufe, having: agreed to the 
camel’s requeit, tore in pieces with 
his teeth the rope of the mahar, en- 
tangled among the branches, and re- 
lieved him from his diftrefs. The 
flupid long-necked animal, ha ring re- 
turned proper tha nks, bowed his head 
to the authority of the little long- 
tailed, fiort necked fovereign, and, 
with all his bulk and fuperior fize, 
fubmitted to the moule; who, fivel- 
Jing with exultation, could fearcely 
contain himielf in his hole. He or- 
dered the camel to graze all day at 


lie 


his pleafure, and * night aitend 
at the prefence, to guard the royal 
a} ariments, 

Some time after this, the wood- 
cutters cf the prince of Geelaun, fee- 
ing the camelsn the foreft without an 
owner, te ized and cor duc ted him to 
the prinee’s flables : of which the fox 
week in! ormed, repreicnte d the affair 
to the jublime audience. ‘The moufe 
king was enraged at the occurrence, 
and the next day, when the wood- 
cutters returned to work, addrefled 
them froin his hole, faying, ‘ Itis un 
becoming a nobie mind and a gene- 
reus foul to lay the foundation of en- 
mity and contention, without any 
cauie of d: ‘pute. Wildom dictates 
that your mailer return me the camel, 
and avoid fiedding the biood of the 

inocent. If this is not done, let 
him i are for war, for I will not 
by any means depart from my cla'm.” 
The woodcutters were overwhelmed 
with a!onithment at this terrific ad- 
drefs from ie moufe, which had not 
the leait accordance with his nature ; 
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and, as a miracle, reprefeuted it to 
the prince ; who laughed at it as ri- 
diculous, and forebad his courtiers to 
talk of it. 

When intelligence of this reached 
the kirg of the mice, he addrefled the 
fox, by way of learning his opinion, 
faying, * It cannot be any ways con-~ 
fiflent with dignity and empire to 
fubmit to theie affronts; therefora, 
our wife relolve is taken, to call toge+ 
ther the commanders of cur forces, 
and prepare in the beft manner for 
this important undertaking. Having 
co leéled the regui.tes ior warfaze and 
defence, we will march to battle.’ 
‘The vizier agreeing in opinion with 
his majeity, an army fo vatt, that the 
moft {ubiile arithmeticians contefied 
themfelves incapable to count its 
numbers, foon furrounded the impe- 
rial thrones. The whole plein of the 
country was covered with mice. 

Firtt of all, by direction of the 
vizier, he was refolvedto undermine 
the treafury of the enemy, and carry 
of all hismoney. ‘Lhis was cffeéted 
ina thort time; fo that nothing re- 
mained in the vaults of the prince of 
Geelaun, but torn bags, and moufe- 
eaten chefts ; while the treafurers had 
not the leaft fuipicion of the thett. 
This important object Leing happily 
attained, the king comma:ded his 
vizier tolook out tor fome of the fons 
of men graced with ability, who might 
take upon him the further operations 
of the war, and raife an army of 
mortals for his majeity’s fervice. 

By chance, a diilrefied foldier of 
fortune, with his brethren and de- 
pendants, having left his home in 
{earch of employment, pafled through 
the defert, where he behe!d numbers 
of mice fkipping about, and playing, 
with golden coins in their mouths. 
The officer, much dittrefled, and fo 
poor that he would have let fly his 
arrow at the {mall moriel of a cat, 
longed vehemently to feize the money 
from the little animals. Suddenly, a 
venerable moufe popping his head 
from hishole, addreficd him, faying, 
‘ My lord, if you detire to enjoy the 
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goods of the world, in fpite of for- 
tune, and acquire much money, en- 
ter into our fervice, and atonce be 
rich in filver and goid.’ 

The young captain, regarding the 
opportunity as moft happy, now found 
his ftar fortunate. ‘Through the me- 
diation of the moufe, he was intro- 
duced to the whifkered monarch ; 
who agrecd to allow him a fum, far 
exceeding his hopes or dolores. for 
which he £gned an immediate order 
on his iecret t: eafures 5 and having 
conferred upon him the important fla- 
tion of geueralitiimo, recommended 
the utmoit {peed in levying forces, 
and collecting ores of war. 

The officer immediately wrote to 
all his friends and comrades of his 
wonderful adventure, obferving, that 
at a time when virtue and liberality 
had deferted from among agen 
encouragement and generous trea 
ment were only to be found in the fer. 
vice of the king of mice, who poffefled 
immenfe fecret treafures and buried 
hoards of wealth. Bafely-minded 
men, who are naturally the ilaves of 
money, regarding the opportunity of 
acquiring it as mett precious, now 
colle&ed from all quarters; fo that in 
a fhort time a great army was em- 





. bodied, and all the requifites for of- 


fenfive operations in readinefs. 

The king of the mice, attended by 
his motley holt, now marched from his 
fubterraneous capital, and founded 
the drums of valour in the field of war. 
The prince of Geelaun, roufed by 
the alarm, fummoned his minilters 
and generals to an aflembly, and con- 
fulted with them, {aying, that ‘ though 
in this world of vicifiitudes ftrange 
events occur, yet fuch a ridiculous 
one as the prefect is very vexatious. 
To be engaged again a moufe is 
truly dithonouring. However, hav- 
ing confidered well what is neceilary 
to be done, let us form our plans.’ 

The council reprefented, that tince 
tle enemy had commenced hoftilities, 
there was no remedy but to give 
them battle. Upon which the prince, 
ordering out his troops, commanded 


his ftsres to be opened, and the fums 
neceflary for warlike d iburfements to 
be iffied: but when the gates of his 
treafury were unlocked, not a veitige 
of the iiolen money remained. in 
this dilemma, the prince tor the pre- 
fent fatished his troops with promiles, 
and marching from his ca pital, piant- 
ed his flandard i in Oppehion to that 
of the enemy, on the field of battle. 

At iun- fet, the king of the mice 
commanded his bedy-guards to exe- 
Cute a fecret expedition which he had 
committed to them. The army of 
mice, morc numerous than fwarms of 
pilmires, or flights of lecuils, having 
in the night eutered the eriemy’s camp, 
gnawed to pieces with their teeth the 
leathers cf the itirrups, the reins of 
the bridies, the parchment of the 
drums, the bow-flrings, and, in like 
manner, whatever they found made of 
leather or cloth, Having completely 
finithed their defigns, they returned 
triumphant to the camp of their fove- 
reign; who, at this import crilis, 
drawing out his human allies ia line 
of battle, marched at their head, and 
commanded them to difplay their va- 
lour lise herces. 

The fpies of the prince informed 
him of the motions of the enemy to 
furprize his camp; upon which he 
commanded the heralds and generals 
to prepare the various divilions of the 
army, and make ready for battle. 
‘The troops, on haflening to form, 
were confounded at the damage done 
to their faddies and weapons, and 
panic-ftricken at their forlorn condi- 
tion. ‘The bands of the fovereign 
moufe, regarding the confufion ‘of 
the enemy, as the forerunner of vic- 
tory and foccefs, charged with furious 
valour, and in an inftant made whoie 
f{quadrons a merciiefs facrifice to their 
fharp fabres. The furvivors made 
their efcape. The prince, with much 
difficulty and difgrace, having efcaped 
from the field, fhut himfelf up in his 
citadel; leaving all his effects, tents, 
and royal equipage, an offering to 
the plunder of the conquerors. 

‘The prince next difpatched an ame 
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baffador, and requefted that, without 
the feizure of his country, he might 
be received under the fhadow of pro- 
tection ; and the king of mnce, not- 
withitanding the meannels of his na- 
ture, agreeably to the axioms of the 
liberal, practifing the laws of gene- 
rofity, and diiplaying magnanimity, 
fent back all the plunder, and faid, 
« Our motive for kindling the flames 
of flaughter was not the conquelt of 
your dominions, but the reitoration of 
our camel.’ 

The prince efteeming this demand 
as mott aufpicious, having caparizoned 
the camel in gorgeous houlings, trap- 
pings fet with jewels, and a filken 
mahar, difpatched him to the pre- 
fence of the king cf mice, and offer- 
ing many apologies, had a pardon 
granted him. The king of mice, 
having returned victorious and tri 
umphant to his fubterrancous capital, 
difmiffed his human auxiliaries with 
fatisiactory rewards; and the camel, 


as before the war, was allowed -to fo- 
rage at large in the wildernefs, having 
the higheft rank of nobility conterred 
upon him by his fovereign; who, 
from his unexpected fuccets, exalted 
his head to the fummit of the fkies, 
and notwithilanding his fhortrefs of 
neck, acted as if cats were not in 
exiitence. 

If the prince of Geelaun, inftead of 
contemning the moufe, had prepared 
to repel the enemy, by a very little 
attention, all this difgrace and humi- 
liation might have been prevented. 
Had he preferred conciliation, that 
depended only on a fiigle camel; 
or if he had bent his attention pro- 
perly to the deitruction of his enemy, 
one cat would have effecied the object. 
As he deviated from the maxims of 
the prudent (who advife that an ene- 
my should never be defpifed) and pur- 
{ued the paths of negligence and {elf- 
conceit, he fuffered the evil confe- 
quences of fuch conduct. 


HYDROPGHOBI A. 


[From the Bath Society’s Papers. } 


Dr. Fothergili’s Paper ¢ On the Nature of the Dijcafe occafioned by the Bite of a 
Mad Dog, and the Means of an +ffzfual Remedy,’ is one of thofe Tra&s, the 
general Difperfion of which might be wighly rfeful. The following Extra from 
this Paper cannot but bz ujeful and interefling. 


IT appears that the hydrophobia 
may be confidered as a fpecies of 
{pafmodic angina, produced by fpe- 
cific contagion, which exerts its in- 


fluence, 1/t, on the injured part, and 


afterward on the organs of degluti- 
tion: 2dly, that the local fimulus, 
being propagated to the brain, ex. 
cites the moving powers of the tyltem 
into reaction; and hence the convul- 
five motions which fpeedily exhauft the 
itrength, and finally exiinguifh the 
vital principle: 3dly, that profufe 
bleeding may prove highly injurious : 
4thly, that the forcing down large 
guantisies of liquid is a cruel practice, 
as it cannot but increafe the {pafms, 
and exafperate the malady. 
INDICATIONS OF CURE. 

The chief indications of cure ap- 

pear evidently to be the following : 


ift. To diffolve the fatal connce- 
tion between the injured part and the 
organs of deglutition. 

2dly. To calm the violent fpafms, 
and foothe the nervous fyitem. 

3dly. To fupport the ftrength, and 
invigorate the whole frame. 

‘Lo anfwer the firft of thefe indica- 
tions, much depends on external 
means, and clofe attention to the in- 
jured part. ‘The moment any dart- 
ing pains, attended with numbnefs 
and difcoloration, are perceived, they 
denote the poifon to be in an attive 
ftate, and that no time ought to be 
loft in profecuting the moft vigorous 
meatures. 

The period from the commences 
ment of thefe fymptoms to the ap- 
proach of the hydrophobia is uncer- 
tain, and, ,perhaps, rarely excceds 
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five or fix days. ‘To prevent, there- 
fore, the irritation being propagated 
to the throat, let the fufpected part 
be immediately cut out, and the fur- 
face of the wound duly cauterized. 
If any didiculty of deglutition has al- 
ready been felt, let a tharp blifter or 
finapifm be applied to the throat, ex- 
tending from ear tocar. For unlefs 
the morbid imprefion can be obii- 
terated by one yet itronger, and the 
natural action of the fympathizing 
parts fpeedily reitored, there can be 
bat {mall hopes of fuccels. 

A malady fo rapid in its progrefs, 
fo intractable by nature, demands Her- 
culean remedics, and warrants a pru- 
dent trial of the moft aciive fubitances 
with which we are yet acquainted. 
‘The Atropa Beliadona, in dofes of 
four or five grains, has been highly 
extolled by fome German profeffurs ; 
the lauracerafus half grain, and arfe- 
nic one-eighth, by others. ‘The byof- 
cvamus niger, in form of extrac, 
given in dofes of 15 or 20 grains, in 
cafes of fixed melancholy, attended 
with horrors and obftinate watchings, 
I have fometimes found very bene- 
ficial. It moreover procures fleep 
and compofure of mind, often where 
opium fails, or even adds to the in- 
quietude. Now thefe potent remedies, 
with due caution, may be tried in 
fucceflion; if they fail, they only 
fhare the common fate of former an- 
tidotes ; but if one of them fhould an- 
fwer, it may afford an important ad- 
dition to our ftock of knowledge. 

2dly. To afluage the {pafms, and 
foothe the nervous fyitem. 

To effe&t this, after the hydro- 
phobia has actually appeared, all im- 
pediments, and whatever may hurt 
the acute feelings of the patient, or, 
by the power of affociation, tend to 
aggravate his fufferings, muit be frit 
carefully removed; no dog muit on 
any account be allowed to enter the 
room. Not water only, and other 
liquids, but all glaring colours and 
glafs mirrors, muit be- kept entirely 
out of his fight. No loud noife, nor 
cold air, mutt be fuffered to molelt 


him. Having thus removed impe-' 
diments, we mutt next endeavcur to 

affiit nature in alleviating the fpafms, 

and in procuring a lucid interval. If 

there be any critical evacuation in 

this difeafe favourable to our views, it 

mutt, I conceive, be that of fweat. 

In the cures recorded by Dr. Nu- 
gent and others, in five or fix cafes 
of the hydrophobia in an advanced 
ftate, the treatment was different in 
€ac, yet there was one circumftance 
common to all, and that was a copious 
fweat. ‘Till that appeared, the re- 
covery feems to have been doubtful. 
Nor is the cafe defcribed by Van 
Helment an exception: the patient 
being plunged into the cold bath till 
half dead, the cure was attributed to 
the fright, but ought rather to have 
been aicrived to the reaction of the 
fyftem, which, being aided by awarm 
bed and fudorific regimen, terminated 
in a fajutary fweat. Ina fubfequent 
experiment of this kind, equally ter- a» 
rif, no fweat enfued, and the difeafe 
foon proved fatal. 

Sudorifics, indeed, feldom produce 
a copious {weat, unlefs their operation 
can be affified by warm diluting li- 
quors. Hence, perhaps, it is, that 
mufk, valerian, opium, ‘and other 
powerful fudorifics, have {fo often 
failed.— Given merely as antifpafmo- 
dics, without proper dilution, they 
ferve but to flatter hope at the ex- 
pence of difappointment ; let, there- 
foie, the following method have a 
fair trial : 

* In a pint of olive oil diffolve an 
ounce of camphire ; let the entire fur- 
face of the body be diligently rubbed 
with this folution, made warm, con- 
tinuing the frittion before a gentle 
fire till the whole be expended. After 
which, let the patient be covered 
with a flannel and put into a warm 
bed, till a copious perfpiration be 
procured. ‘This may be encouraged 
by an enema of warm wine whey, 
with an addition of volatile alkaline. 
fpirit, or eau de luce, which latt has 
long been deemed a noted {pecific in 
France. ‘the part affected, and alfo 
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the neck and fpine, ought to be weil 
embrocated twice a day with tepid 
oil, which, by foothing the nerves, 
may act as a powerful anodyne and 
antifpafmodic: could an entire bath 
of ol be had, it would be, perhaps, 
greatly preferable to a common bath 
of warm water. 

A patient, in confequence of the 
poifon of arfeaic, had jong fuffered 
fevere pains and convulfive fpafms 
over the whole furface of his body, 
which refitted various internal and ex- 
ernal remedies, till he was ordered 
by M. Bouteille to be placed, for 
the fpace of an hour, at proper inter- 
vals, in a bath of warm oil, by which 
he was focn completely cured. 

If mufic has charms to harmorize 
the nerves and foothe the feelings of 
a melancholy or outrageous maniac, 
as mentioned on the higheft autho- 
rity, can any caufe be afligned why, 
in a mufical age like the prefent, its 
powerful influence fhould not be tried 
againft this dreadful malady ? Though 
its eifeéts on the difeafe occafioned by 
the tarantula, may have been greatly 
exaggerated, yet if what has been 
conhdently afferted of its efficacy 
againft the envenomed bite of the 
mott dangerous ferpents be true, the 
analogy would afford, at leaft, a pre- 
fumptive argumentin its favour. But, 
independent of this, other beneficial 
effects, in removing the wild ravings 
in certain fevers, might here be pro- 
duced. 

And it was confilered by Clineas, 
Afclipiades and Aretceur, as an eflen- 
tial remedy in phrenzy, melancholy, 
and mental derangement. 

In the Memoirs of the Medical So- 
ciety of Paris, vol. 6, is an affeCting 


MEMORABILIA 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

OUR forefathers were remarkable 
for a fuperititious regard to certain 
months and days, which were deemed 
lucky or unlucky for the undertaking 
of any bufinefs. In our times we are 
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inftance of a youth of 12 years old, 
who died of the hydrophobia. The 
diftrefting fcene near the clofe of the 
difeafe induced the phyiician to try 
the effeét of malic, Ly playing before 
him on the guitar, ‘The harmony, 
even at this lite period, we are told, 
appeafed the fpafms, and rendered 
the pulfe more calm and regular. 

3dly. ‘l'o fupport Rrengto, and re- 
ftore the energy of the brain. 

To enable the patient to bear up 
under the uncqual conflict, his die 
fhould confift ef the moit nutritious 
aliments, chiefly of the folid kind, to 
which may be added freth eggs, jel- 
lies, and breed foaked in gencrous 
wine. If, fom his dread of liquids, 
neither food nor medicine of the fluid 
kind can be got cown, they muft be 
conveyed in tie form of medicated 
baths and enemas; of which the body, 
be'ng in a parched abforbent ilate, 
will imbibe more than is generally 
imagined. Might not liquids alfo be 
fately conveyed into the itomach with 
a fexible tube, as in cafes of ful- 
pended animation! 

To rettore oxygen to the blood, and 
invigorate the whole fyilem, vital air, 
properly modified, may be inhaled 
into the lungs. Where this cannot 
be had, as nitrous acid contains itina 
loofe fiate, aud readily detached, the 
acid may be dilated with a portion of 
water, and ad:uinillered as above- 
mentioned. 

Should any confiderable truce to 
the violent {ymptoms be happily ob- 
tained, the return of paroxy!m might 
poitbly be obviated by a liberal ufe 
of Peruvian birk with iteel, and by 
repeated oxygenation. 
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become lefs attentive to thefe mat- 

ters, although there are fome among 

the lower claffes, and in the more re- 

mote parts of the kingdom, who {iil 

adhere, with great obftinacy, to what 
G 
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they term lucky and unlucky days, or 
months, and I thall not at prefent en- 
deavour to rob them of their theories. 
T fhall, however, perhaps, in the 
courfe of my lerters, thew that there 
is a fingular coincidence between the 
Opinions of the modern vulgar and 
thofe of our moit e»lightened fore- 
fathers upon fuch fudjecis. But my 
prefeat purpofe is of ancther kind. 
We have had many books pub- 
lifhed, in which bifories (if they may 
be fo called) have been given of the 
twelve months, but all thefe have 
principally regarded the appearances 
of nature. in thofe menths, the phe- 
nomena of fowing, planting, reaping, 
Or, in a word, the natural hitlory of 
fuch months. My defign is to give a 
flight fketch, and it can only be a 
flight one, of the civil hiitory of each 
month, or the public events and 
other memorabilia which have occurred 
init. Some amufement, at leaf, if 
not much ufe, may arife from taking 
a chronological furvey of the months 
in this way, and it will ferve to re- 
frefh the memory, and bring together 


a fet of ideas upon importaut fub- 
jects, which may affift and enliven 


converfation. By way of fpecimen, 
which will better explain my plan, 
than any preface, I herewith fend you 
the MemMoRaBILIA of January, 
and ‘hall contioue the reft in the ufual 
courie, ZERARIUS. 


Amone the public events of Ja- 
nuary, may be reckoned the coro- 
nation of William the Conqueror, at 
Weitminiter, the firft of a potent race 
of kings, and the laft who could fay, 
that he had conquered this country. 
The coronation of Charles 11 at 
Scone, in 1651, was a leis fortunate 
event, the Scotch not being able to 
fupoort his claim to his father’s crown 
againft the Englih.—In this month 
Calais furrendered to the French, af- 
ter it had been in the pofleffion of the 
Englifh above 210 years. 
ore of the fruits of the weak and 
bloody reign of queen Mary.—In 
this month alfo Philip v, king of 


‘This was” 
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Spain, and Charles v, of Germany, 
refigned their crowns, the one in 
1 24, the other in 1554. ‘This prac- 
tice of refieniag crowns has not of late 
been joc common. But there are two 
niemorable inilances in this month, 
of fovereigns dethroned and put ta 
death by their rebcllionus fubjects, 
Charles 1, of England, and Louis xvi, 
of France. In this month alfo pe- 
rithed on a feaffold, archbifhop Laud, 
the too zealous counfellor of Charles :. 
January is remarkable for the rt 
of fome illuftrious chara€ers; of Ci- 
cero, the moit celebratcd of the Re- 
man orators and philofophers ; of lord 
Bacon, une of the greatelt geniutes 
that any country has produced, but 
whole genius was obfcured by failings 
that ought to check the pride of hu- 
man attainments, and which occa- 
fioned that fevere line of the poct, 
‘ The greatef, wifeft, meanef of mankind !* 
Adrian, the Roman empcro-, who, 
in his vifit to this coungry, built the 
famous wall which goes by his name, 
was born in this month. 
But the proportion of illuftrious 
deaths in January is far greater. A- 
mong thefe we may reckon Lewis xu1, 
king of France, ufually called the fa- 
ther of his people; Ovid, the poet of 
lovers and love-fick clafics; general 
Monk, afterward duke of Albemarle. 
‘The fhare he took in bringing in 
Charles 11 1s well known, and he fuc- 
ceeded, becaufe he watched the fa- 
vourable opportunity, when the people 
were completely wearied of a fuccef- 
fion of pretended patriots and im- 
pofiors. It may not be impertinent 
to add, that the public are at prefent 
locking for the coming of another 
Monk in a neighbouring nation, but 
of that there feenis not a very near 
profpect. What can we expect of a 
people, who have bowed tic neck to 
a foreign adventurer, in preference to 
the hereditary line, and what is more 
fingular, in preference to the repub- 
lican government of which we have 
heard fo much? Let us turn from 
this difgufling and degrading fcene. 
In this month died queen Catherine 
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of Arragon, the divorced wife of 
Henry viii, a man who, as a late au- 
thor juftly ebferves, * confounded 
every idea of goverament and reli- 
gion; who burned martyrs of op- 
pote fects at the fame ftake, baf- 
tardized his own children, and then 
entailed his crown on them; and who 
feems to have provided for nothing 
but a fucceflion of civil wars, by the 
unwarrantable difpofition he made of 
” his dominions.’ 

Among thefe memento mzri’s, we ar€ 
al.o to reckon fir Hans Sicane, whofe 
vait collection became the foundation, 
and almoft the fuperftru€ture of the 
the Britihh Mufeum; David Garrick, 
whole death, in the energetic language 
of his old friend, Dr. Joh:fon, ¢ eclip- 
fed the gaiety of nations, and impo- 
verifhed the public flock of harmlefs 
pleafure.’ Howard, alfo, renowned 
among all nations for his philanthropy, 
died in this month. His death was 
2nnounced in the London Gazette, 
an honour for which there is not, we 
believe, any precedeot. A ftatue has 
been fince ereéted in St. Paul’s cathe- 
Gral to his memory. Lefs ought not 
to have been done to honour a man 
who ¢ vifited all Europe, not to fur- 

. vey the fumptuoufnefs of palaces, or 
the ftatelinefs of temples ; not to make 
accurate meafurements of the remains 
of ancient grandeur, nor to form an 
epitome of modern art; but to dive 
into the depths of dungeons; to 
plunge into the infection of hofpitals ; 
to furvey the manfions of forrow and 
pain, &c. in a word, to compare and to 


et 
collate, for the purpofe of remedying 
the diltreffes of men in all countries.’ 

In this month alfo, the world loft 
Gibbon, the celebrated hiftorian, and 
a better man, Dr. George Horne, 
bithop of Nerwich; Dr. Garth, the 
witty author of the Diipen‘ary, and 
William Congreve, the laft of legi- 
timate dramatic wits, for he has 
given the name fince to every perfon 
who has appeared-to tread in his iteps. 
—Two monarchs of great renown, 
but who will be very differently efti- 
mated, paid the debt of nature in 
January, Henry visi of England, al- 
ready mentioned, and Peter the Great, 
of Ruflia. It was in the fame month 
that Peter. came to England, and learne 
ed the trade of thip-building. The 
death of the celebrated aftronomer 
Galileo, whofe life was lately given 
in your magazine, happened ailo in 
January. ‘ 

Among the lefler memorabilia of the 
fame period, may be mentioned, the 
arrival of prince Eugene; in England; 
the capture of -Onore, in the Eait- 
Indies, by the Englifh; the fuppref- 
fion, perhaps only for atime, of ma- 
naftic eftablifhments in France; the 
efcape of the Stadthoider and family 
from the Hague, driven thence by the 
invafion of the French; and for a 
fimilar reafon, the landing of the king 
and queen of Naples at Palermo, in 
Sicily. 

To mention every event occur- 
ring in a particular month, would be 
tedious, —=Jt will be my object to catch 
the more prominent. 


ON THE ANCIENT AND MODERNUSE OF GHOSTS. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

THE revival of ghofts in our thea- 
tres, is an occurrence of no {mall im- 
portance in the hiltory of the ftage, 
and bids fair to employ our drama- 
tic writers in a new form of com- 
polition. Thefe ghofts have, how- 
ever, come upon us fo very fuddenly, 


that we have not yet had leifure to. 


€xamine into the ules of them. I 


fhall therefore, in this letter, enquire, 
Firti, into the ancient ufes of ghotts : 
and fecondly, Refolve the queftion, of 
what ofe they are likely to be in mo- 
dern times ? / 

Firft, I obferve, with the affifttance 
of the facetious captain Grofe, that a 
gholt is fuppofed to be the {pirit of a 
ae deceafed, who is either com- 
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miifioned to return for fome efpecial 
errand, fuch as the difcovery of a 
murder, to procure reflitution of lands 
Cr money, unjuflly withheld from an 
orphan or widow —or, having com- 
mitted fome iniu‘bce while living, 
cannot reft till that i redrefied. Some- 
times, the occafion of tp‘rits revifiti ing 
this world, is to inform their heir in 
Wiat fecret place, or private crawer 
in an-old trunk, they nad hidden the 
title-deeds of the efiate ; or where, in 
troublefome times, ticy buried their 
money and plate. Some gholts of 
murdered perfous, whofe bcdies have 
been fecretly buricd, cannot be at eafe 
till their bones have been taken up, 
and depofited in confecrated ground, 
with all the rites of Chriftian burial 
Sometimes gho!'s appcar in confe- 
quence of an agreement made, while 
living, with fome particular friend, 
that he who firit died fhould appear to 
the furvivor. Glanvil tell us of the 
ghott of a perfon, who had lived but 
a diforderly kind of life, for which it 
was condemned to wander up and 
down the earth, in the company of 
evil fpirits, till the day of judgment. 
In moft of the relations of ghotts, 
tiey are fuppofed to be mere aerial 
beings, without fubltance, and that 
they can pafs through walls and other 
folid bodies at plesfure. The vfual 
time. at which ghoits woke their ap- 
pearance is s midui igat, and feldom be- 
fore it is dark; though fume audaci- 
cus fpirits have been faid to appear 
even by day-light: but of this there 
are few inilances, and thofe moitiy 
ghofts who have been laid, perhaps 


in the Red Sea, and whole times of 


confinement were exp'red : thefe, like 
felons confined to the Ighters, are 
faid to return more troublefome and 
daring than before. Gaoils com- 
moaly appear in the fame dreis they 
ufual'y wore while living, though 
they are fometimes clothed ail in 
white; but that is chiefly the church- 
yard ghotis, who have no particular 
budine!s, but feem to appear pro /ublica 
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bovo, or to feare drunken raflics from 
tumbling over the.r graves. 
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T cannot learn that ghofts carry 
tapers in their hands, as they are 
fometimes depicted, though the room 
in which they appear, if without fire 
o: candle, is frequently faid to be as 
light asday. Dragging chains is not 
the fathion of Englith ¢ chotts 5 chains 
and black veftments being chiefly the 
accoutrements of forcign {pedlres, feen 
in arbitrary goyernments ; dead or 
alive, Englifh {fpirits are free —If, 
during the time of an apoacition, there 
is a lighted candle in the room, it 
will burn extremely blue; this is fo 
univerfally acknowledged, that many 
eminent philofophers have bufied 
themfelves in accounting for it, with- 
out once doubting the fact. 

The coming of a {pirit is announc- 
ed, fome time before its appearance, 
by a variety of loud and dreadful 
noifes ; fometimes rattling in the old 
hall like a coach and fix, and rumbling 
up and down the ftaircafz, ike a trun- 
dling of bowls or cannon-balls. At 
length, the door flies open, and the 
fpvctre flalks flowly up to the bed’s 
foot, and opening the curtains, looks 
Rtedfaiily at the perfon in bed by whom 
it is feen; a ghok being very rarely 
vifible to more than one perfon, al- 
though there are feveral in company. 

t is here neceffary to oblerve, that it 
has been univerfally found by experi- 
ence, as well as zflirmed by divers 
apparitions themfelvcs, that a ghoft 
has not the power to {peak till it has 
been firlt fpokento; fo that, notwith- 
Randing the urgency of the bufinefs 
on which it may-come, every thing 
mutt itand fill til the perfon vifited 
can find fufficient courage to fpeak to 
it; an event that fomet-mes does not 
take place for many years. It has 
not been found that femate ghotts are 
more loquacious, than thole of the 
male fex, both being equally reitrain- 
ed by this law. 

‘Tae mode of addrefing a ghof, is 


by commanding it, in the name of the 


Trintry, to tell you who it is, and 
what is its bufinefs; this ir may be 
neceflary to repeat three times; after 
which is will, in a-low and hollow 
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voice, declare its fatisfaGion at being 
focken to, and defire the party ad- 
drefling i it not to be afraid, for it will 
do him no harm. This being pre- 
mifed, it commonly enters into its 
narrative; which being annie 
and its requeit or commands given, 
with injunctions that they be immedi- 
ately executed, it v pa away, fre- 
quent'y in a flath of lights in which 
cafe, fome ghofts have been fo con- 
fiderate as to de‘ire the party to whom 
they appeared to fhut their eyes: 
fometimes its departure is attended 
with delightful mufic. During the 
narrative of its bufinefs, a ghoft mu 
by no means be i wg sg ed by _quel- 
tions of any kind: fo doing: iS @Xx- 
tremely cangerous; if any doubts 
arife, they mutt be Rated after the 
fpirit has done its tale. Queftions 
refpecting its late, or the fate of any- 
of their former acquaintance, are of- 
fenfive, and not often aniwered ; {pi- 
rits, perhaps, being reftrained from 
div using the fecrets of their prifon- 
houfe. Occafionally, {pirits will even 


} 


condefcend to talk on common occur- 
rences, as is inftanced by Glanvil, in 


the apparition of Mo: George Syden- 
ham to captain William Dyke, where- 
in the major reproved the captain for 
fuffering a fword which he had given 
him to grow rufty, faying, * Captain, 
captain, this {word did not ufe to be 
kept after this manner when it was 
mine.’ ‘his attention to the ftate of 
arms was a remnant cf the majoi’s 
profeflional duty when lising. It is 
fomewhat remarkable, that.ghofts do 
not go about their bufine(s, like per- 
fons of this world. In cafes of mur- 
der, a ghoft, inftead of going to the 
next jullice of the peace, and laying 
its information, Gr to the neareft rela- 
tion of the perfon murdered, appears 
to fome poor labourer, who knows 
none of the parties, draws the curtains 
of fome decrepit nurfe or alms-wo- 
man, or hovers about the place where 
his body is depofited. The fame 
circuitous mode is purfued with re- 
fpect to redrefling injured orphans or 
widows; when it feems as if the 
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fhorteft and moft certain way would 
be, to goto the perion guilty of the 
injuitice, and haunt him continually 
till he be terrified into a reftitution. 
Nor is the poiating out loft writings 
generally managed in a more fum- 
mary way; the ghott commonly ap- 
plying to a third i perfon, ignorant of 
the whole affair, and a ftranger to all 
concerned, But it is prefumptuous to 
fcrutinize too far into thefe matters; 
ghoiis have undoubtedly forms and 
cuftoms peculiar to themfelves. 

If, after the firft appearance, the 
perfons employed neglect, er are pre- 
vented from, performing the meflage 
or bufinefs committed to-their ma- 
nagement, the ghoft appears conti- 
nually to them, at frit with a difcon- 
tented, next an angry, and at lengti 1 
with a farious countenance, threatning 
to tear them to pieces if-the matter 
is not forthwith executed; fometimes 
terrifying them, by appearing in 
many formidable fhapes, and fome- 
times even giving then a violent blow, 
Of blows given by ghotts there are 
many inflances, and fome wherein 
they have been followed with an in- 
curable lamenefs. 

It fhould have been obferved, that 
ghoits, in delivering their commif{- 
fions, in order to enfure belief, com- 
municate to the perfons employed 
fome fecret, known only to the par- 
ties concerned, and themfelves, the 
relation of which always produces the 
effect intended. ‘The bufinets being 
completed, ghofls appear with a cheer- 
fyl countenance, faying they hall 
now be at reft, and will never more 
diiturb any one; and, thanking their 
agents, by way of reward communi- 
cate to them fomefthing relative to 
themfelves, which they will never ree 
veal. 

Sometimes ghofts appear, and dif- 
turb a houfe, without deigning to 
give any reafon for fo doing; with 
thefe, the thortelt and only way is to 
exorcife, and eje them; or, as the 
vulgar term it, lay them. For this 
purpofe there muit be two or three 
clergymen, and the ceremony muf 
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dition gives us any inftance of ghokts 
efcaping or returning from this kind 
of traniportation before their time. 
Such, Mr. Editor, are the ufes 
which have been anfwered by ancient 
ghofts, thofe in which our forefathers 


be performed in Latin: a language 
that trikes the moft audacious ghuit 
with terror. A ghoft may be laid for 
any term lefs than a hundred years, 
and in any place, or vody, full or 
empty; as a folid o2k—the pommel 
of a iword—a barrel: of beer, if a 
yeoman, or fimple gentleman —or, if 
a efqic or a juitice, in a pipe of 
wine. {ut of all places, the moft 
commo::, aid what a ghoit leait likes, 
is the Red Sea; it being related in 
many initances, that ghoits have mof 
earne!'ly befought the exorcifts not to 
confine them in that place. It is ne- 
verthelefs coniidcred as an indifputed 
act, that there are an infinite number 
Jaid there, perhaps from its being a 
fafer prifon, than any other nearer at 
hand ; though neither hiitory nor tra- 


took delight. ‘The fecond part of 
my enquiry was to refolve their ufe 
in modern times, as it is needlefs to 
inform any of your readers that they 
have lately been revived in our 
theatres. 

This part of my fubje& will take 
up very little room, and may be ex- 
prefied in very few words. The only 
ufe any perfon has yet difcovered for 
modern ghotts is, ¢o fll the manager’s 
pockets ! 

Iam, yours, &c. 
GLANVIL, JUNIOR, 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


Ope FoR THE New Year. 
By Mr. Pre. 
INCESSANT down the ftream of Time, 
And days, and years, and ages, roll, 
Speeding through Error’s iron clime 
To dark Oblivien’s goal ; 

Loft in the gulf of night profound, 

N> cye to mark their fhadowy bound, 

Unleis the deed of high renown, 

Vhe warlike chief's illuitrious crown, 
Shed o'er the darkling void a dubicus fame, 
And gild the paffing hour with fome im- 

mortal name. 

Yet, evanefcent as the fleeting cloud, 

Diiv’n by the wild winds o'er the 
varying fkies, 

Are al! the glories of the great and p:oud, 

On Rumour’s id!e breath that faintly 
rile. 
A thoufand garbs their forms affume, 
Weven in vain Conje&ture’s loum ; 
Their dyes a theufand hues difplay, 
Sporting in Feacy’s fairy ray ; 
Changing with each uncertain blaf, 
Till, melting from the eyes at laft, 
The thadowy vapours ily before the wind, 
Sink into viewlefs air, ‘nor leave a rack 
behind.” 
But if the raptur’d train whom Heaven 
inipires 
Of glory to record each deathlefs meed, 
Tune to heroic worth their golden lyres, 
And give to memory each godlike 
deed, 


Then fhall the eternal guerdon wait 
The ations cf the wife and great ;— 
While as from black Oblivion’s {way 
They bear the mighty name away, 
And waft it, borne on pinion high, 
With joyful caro! to the iky, 
Sage Hiitory, with eye fevere, 
Tracing aloft their bold career, 
Clears the nich tale from Fiétion’s fpecious 
grace, 
And builds her facred lore on Truth’s eter- 
nal bale. 


THE POOR LITTLE ORPHAN., 
YOUNG, friendlefs, and left to the world’s 


cruel {corn, 
No —— my fad dreary ‘profpect to 
blifs, 
Ah, better perhaps had T never been born, 
Since charity fleeps, at the call of difirefs. 
Yet ttl! fhall no evils my conttancy fhake, 
Ox turn me to deeds I may live to veplore; 
For the heaven which fhelters, will never 
forfake 
The poor little orphan that begs at your 
door. 


And fince death fo unkindly hath robb’d 
me of friends, 

Whom the tie of affe&tion fhould bind to 
my heart; 

All my hope of fupport now on Heaven 
depends, 

And the bleffings which bounty will often 
impart. 








cree aA 
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But I who now wander in fearch of my 
bread, 

Alas ! oft in vain a kind fhelter implore : 

And the damp lowly earth is too otten the 


be 
Of the poor little orphan that begs at your 
door. 
But alas! if I meet not with charity’s aid, 
By which the poor wanderer is eftentimes 
blett ; 
If ftill no protection will offer its thade, 
Beneath which I may lull my fad forrows to 


reft, 

Oh then from kind heaven a releafe I muft 
crave, 

And a refpite from woes fuch as thefe muft 
implore 3 

And the damp lowly earth wil! ere long be 
the grave, 

Of the poor little orphan that begs at your 
door. 

But compaffion’s full heart I have often 
heard figh, 

As it view'd, and yet could not relieve my 
diitrefs ; 

Bat regifter’d are fuch kind feelings on 


high, 

And rewards of delight the poffeffor will 
blefs; 

And all ye, who can tender compafiion like 
this, g 


To thole, for whom life hath no comforts 
in ftore ; 

May be the companions in the regions of 
blifs, 

Of the poor little orphan that begg’d at 
your door. 


Tue HERMIT BOY. 


A FOREST’s deep gloom was the noife- 
‘lefs retreat 
From the follies and vices of life, 
Of a fage whofe tired heart could in unifon 
beat, 
To no joy of the living, fave fellowfhip 
{weet 
With one only companion, his wife. 
Long time here they lived, in this defolate 
nook, 
Forgotten their woes as a dream ; 
Green herbs were their food, and their 
drink the clear brook, 
That by their lone cot its meandering took ; 
Their bed was the flag of the ttream. 


Heaven fent them a bey, only pledge of 
their love, 
But denied him a mother to know ; 
>Twas her laft fondeft with that her infant 
might prove 
Seclufion’s fure bleffings, nor ever :tmove 
To a world of tyinptation and woe. 


Death came, and beneath the tall grafs 
was the !aid, 
That waved by the fide of the cot, 
Here the good man his vilits at morn and 


eve paid, 
Her grave with (weet flowrets he duly ar 
ray'd, 


And st feem’d to affwage his hard lot. 
To his wife’s lait injunction the father long 
true, ; 
Each inguiittive fally withitoed ; 
His fon, now a youth, thought no other 
but two, 
Himfelf, and his father, the vital air drew 3 
And the world was compris’d in a 
wood. 
They roved thro’ the thickets’ and glades 
all the day, 
And repoied when the fthadows fell 
fait: . 
Ere the fun drank the dew from the glit- 
tering {pray, 
In the early gicy dawn they together would 
dtray, 
To feck for their blamelefs repaft. 


At noon, as it droop’d on the heath that 
was nigh, 

The fage mark'd the violet and faid, 
Juft fo when the fun of profperity’s bngh, 
Does virtue firft bloffom, then wither ard 

die, 

For waut of cb{curity’s fhade. 


But fee, cried the youth, yon grey alder 
beneath, 
One, beauteous in hue and in form ; 
Yet it can't be compared with the flower 
on the fieath, 
For it {cents not the air with its odorous 
breath, 


Tho’ defended from futhine and ftorm. 
The father {tood mufing in conicious fur- 
prife, 
At the loie which fimplicity taught ; 
Yet trembled for fear of the doubtful dim 
guile, 
Which hides even truth from the ken of 
the wife ; 
Acd puzzles the tremulous thought. 


But, my boy, ftill in fecret, he cried, will 
I try, 
From the wafte of exiftence to fave s 
Where the phantoms of pleafure dance 
thick to the eye, 
But the wretch who purfu:s them, as luing 
they fly, 
Often finds but a treacherous grave, 
Still this wide-fpreading wood fhall pro»: 
tection afford, 
From man, vile affociate man}. 
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Kind nature ftill cater our homely-{pread 
board ; 
Still for winter the fruits of rich autumn 
we'll hoard ; 
And the brook fhall seplenifh our can. 
Full oft had the year made the foreft 
boush bare, 
When the good man grew faint with 
cifkate : 
*Twas then he firit trufted his fon from his 





e, 
Alene th WO the foreft, to find for him there, 
Some fimples h:s anguifh tu eafe, 
Ahi! lucklefs the tume, that all wild with 
diimay 
Thou rovelt adventurous alone! 
No inedicine, fond youth! did thy {carches 
repay, 
That might eaf of his anguith thy father 
that day, 
No herb that would foften thine own, 
To the foreit’s green verge ull unknowing 
he came, 
Where two females firft met his young 


fight: 
Unufual commotion then fhot thro’ his 
. frame, 
He felra new paffion hecould not well name, 


And pined for fome unknown delight. 
They vanith'd, and back to his far-diftant 
home, 
He wander’d in penfive furinif ; 
The herbs from his {crip, to his father were 
fhown : 


Sut O! cried the youth, as he ferch’d a 


deep groan, 
What vition has dazzled mine eyes ? 
Some vifion, I fear, fon, that bodes thee no 
good ! 
But prithee the wonder declare, 
Two lovely white forms pais’d the tree 
where I ttood, 
And glided fo foftly away in the wood, 
They feem’d to d'ffolve in the atr, 


Afi! talk not fo fondly of what thou haft 
feen, 
They are fairies that haunt the wood 
fide! 
Ab! fhun them as ferpents that coil on 
the green, 
Or they’ll wound thee with arrows torment- 
ing and keen, 
Then forely thy fufferings deride. 
Dear youth ! thou haft feen me all forrow- 
ful fteal 
To the hillock befide our low cot ; 
My days are departing too truly L feel ! 
‘Lhy kKindnefS avails not-=thy herbs will 
not heal! 
© lay mie to reft in that fpot. 


7 


4 


But remember my counfel when filent and 
low, 
Ail remembrance of me may fubfides 
O never! no never beyond the wood go, 
And fhan as thou fiunneft thy bittereft toe, 
1 he fairies that haunt the wood fide ! 
He died and wae buried the green hillock 
n'gh, 
That ric by the fide of the cot, 
Then the youth for fome unknown delight 
heav'd a figh, ; 
The forctt’s wild beauties no more pleafed 
bis eye, 
And th: 
Tis faid, the next morn he arofe with the 
cay, 
To feck where t! he * vifion he fpied : 
No more in thele deferts, be cry’d, will I Ray, 
But will feek at all nitk, tho’ my father faid 
nay, 
The fawics that haunt the wood fide. 


 counfel cf age was forget. 


Verses written for the Tablet beneath 
GarRRick’s Bult, in Litchfield Caihe- 
dral, by Milfs Sewarp. 
"HILE o'er this marble 


bends thy pen- 
five cye, 


Here, ftranger, breathe the tributary figh ' 

Bencath theie groves their Garrick nurs’d 
the art, 

That reign’d refifttels o'er each feeling 
heart ; 

And here thote virtues dawn'd whoft power 
benign 


Bids Hope for him celeftial palms entwince 
Oft has his argh with pervading ray, 
Chas'd the dark cloud from want's te mpel- 
tuous day ; 
And oft his filnce, generous as his aid, 
Lid from the world the nobleft put he 
play'd. 
BACCHUS axon APOLLO, 
By Dr. ARNOLD. 
BACCHUS is a jelly boy, 
And Bacchus we wil! follow ; 
He’s open, gen’rous, bold and fiee, 
And better than Apollo. 
Apollo's foft, effeminate, 
Bacchus brifk and jolly ; 
He always fhews an honeti face, 
Difperfing melancholy. 
Bacchus is the god of wine, 
Apollo's ¢ god of fqueakers 5 
He, guiv’ring, fhakes his lyre and lute, 
While Bacchus rings his beakers. 


Thus Bacct:us has his mufic too, 
And — Pol furpaffes ; 


~Pol {rapes «il day 5 Bac plays all night, 


Tuning his mufe-glafks. 
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NEW CONSTITUTION OF 


CHAP. I. 


ArTICcLE I. 

THE French republic is one and indi- 
wifible. 

I:s European territory is diSributed into 
departments and communal diitricts. 

2, Every man born and iefident in 

Fiance, and of the age of 21 years, who 
has inicribed his name in the civic vegilter 
of his communal diltrict, and afterward re- 
mained a year on the territory of the 
French republic, is a French c tizen. 
3. A foreigner becomes a French citi- 
zen, who, after having attained the age of 
a1 years, and declared his intention of 
fixing his refidence ‘n France, has relided 
theie “for ten Lucccflive years. 

4. The title of French citizen is for- 
feited—By naturalization in a foreign 
country. 

By accepting any office or penfien from 
a fore ign g government. 

By affhation with any foreign corpora- 
tion, which fuppefes ditin&tions of bith. 

By condemnation to corporal or infa- 
meus punifhments. 

5. Lhe exercife of the rights of a French 
citizen :s iu{pended by bankruptcy, or by 
2 total or pa ‘tial fucceflion to the property 
oi an infolvent. 

By a Wate of hired fervitude, either at- 
tached to the fervice of the perfon or the 
famity, 

By a ftate OF judicial mterdi€tion, ac- 
culation, cr contumacy. 

6. In order to exercife the rights of citi- 
zenfhip, they mult have been acquired by 
being domiciliated by a year’s refidence, 
and not forfeited by a year’s abfence. 

7. The ciizens of every communal dif- 
trét fha!l appo:nt, by their fuffrages, thofe 
whom they think molt worthy of conduét- 
ing tic public afiaws. There fhall be a 
hit of confidence, containing a number of 
names equal to a tenth of the namber of 
citizens poft-fling the right of fuffiage. 
From this firit communal Iii the pubiic 
fundtionarics of dittriéts fhali be taken. 

8. The citizens comprifed in the com- 
maunal ifs of a department fhall alfo ap- 
point a tenth of their number, Thefe 
fhall conftitute a Second Irit, called the de- 
partnental it, from which the public 
functionaries of each department fhiall be 
t-ken. 

9- The citizens included in the depart- 
gr nial ‘il fhall alf) ap; oint a tenth of their 
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number 3 this third lift fall confit of the 
cinzens cf each department, eligible to pub- 
hic national functons. 

o. The citizens who fhall have aright 
of co-operating in the formation of any of 
the lifts mentioned in the three preced: ne 
articles, fhail every third year be call led 
upon to exercilg the power of replacing” 
thofe who have died, or abf&nted theimnfel ves 
for any other caufe than the exercile of a 
— tun tion. 

They may alfo withdraw from the 
lifts thofe whom they hall not judge pro- 
per to continue, and replace them by other 
cit‘zens in whom they may have greater 
confidence. 

12. No one fial! be erafed from the lifts, 
otherwift than by the votes of the decilive 
majority of the citizens, having the right of 
co-operating in their formation. ‘ 

13. No one thali be erafed from the lift 
of thofe eligible to public national func- 
tions, me rely becaule his name may have 
been firuck out cf a litt of an inferior oc 
fuperior degree. 

14. The appointment. to the lift of eli~ 
gibles is only neceffary with regard to pub- 
lic functions, for which that concition is 
expre(sly required by the confitution or by 
the law. All the hits of che eligibles thall 
be formed in the courle of the gti year. 


Cuap. II. 


35. The confervatory fenate fha!l be 
compofed of 24 members, of 40 years of 
age, at lealt, to be immoveable during 
life. 

For the formation of the fenate, there 
fal] be nominated in the firft inflance 60 
members ; this number thal] be increafed 
to 62 in the courfe of the Sth year, to 64 
in the oth year, and thal] be gradually in- 
creafed to 80 by the addition of two mem- 
bers in each of the ten firtt years, 

16. The nomination to the office of (= 
nator fhall be by the fenate, whe thal 
make choice out of three candidates pre- 
fented to them; the firlt by the lesiflative 
body, the fecond by the tribunate, ‘and the 
third by the chief conful. 

They fall onty chufé from two candi- 
dates, sf one of them is propoled by two 
of the three authorities prefenti ng them. 

17. The chief conful, upon quitting his 
office, either by the expuation of his funce 
tions, or by refigoation, neceflarily, and 
as a matter of right, becomes a fenator. 

he two other confuls » daring the month 
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which follows the expiration of their func- 
tions, may take. their feats in the fenate, 
but are not obliged to exercilt that privilege. 

They jofe at altogether, if they quit 
their confular funciiens, by refignation. 

18. A tenator ts always ineugible to any 
other public function. 

99. All the liits made in the depart. 
ments, by virtue of the oth ar icle, thal be 

addrefied to the fenate. They fhail com- 
pole the natona! hit. 

20. Fiom this itt tha’! be elected the 
lecitlators, the tribunes, the confuls, the 

8 of c: — — and the conuiffaires a 

] hey fhall confirm or annul every 

act referred to them as unconititutienal by 

he trbunaie, or the government ; the hits 

of the eligibles fhall be included among 
thefe aSis. 

22. The revenues of national domains, 
the terms of witch -are expired, fhall be 
Kable to the expences of the fenaie. The 
annua! falury of eacir of its members fhall 
be paid our of thofe revenues. — It thal! be 
ejuel toa zoth of thar of the chief conful. 

24. The fitungs of the ienate are not 
public. 


24. Citizens Sieyes and Roger Ducos, 


the two confuls who are to go out ef office, 
fhall be nominated members of the conter- 
vatory fenate; they fall unite with tne fe- 
cond and third confuls nonunated by the 


prefent one. ‘Thefe four citizens fhall ap- 
point the majority of the fenate, which 
ih i afterward.complete itfelt, and proceed 
to the eleGtions entrutted to its dirc€tion. 


Cuar. IIT. 


Of the Legiflative Power. 


25. No rew faw fhall be promulgated, 
unleis the p!an fhall have b en propoted by 
the government, communicated to the ti- 
bunate, and decreed by the leguilative body. 

26. The pians which the government 
may propofe fhall be drawn up under dif- 
ferent heads. In every cafe in which fuch 
plans fhall be dtfeuffed, the government 
may withdraw them, and preient them 
again in 4 modified itate. 

27., Fhe tribunate is to be compoled of 
100 members of 2 25 years of age, at the 
leatt ; they fhall be renewed by fitths every 
year, and indefinitely re-eligible while 
they remain upon the natoral int. 

28. The tibunate fhall diicufs the 
plans of every law that may be pyre- 
poied : it fhall vote for the adoption or 
rejection of them. 


SAL MAGAZINE 


It fhall fend three orators taken from its 
body, by whom the motives of its vote, 
with refpeét to each of the plans, fhall be 
fiatd and fupported before the legiflative 
by dy Ve 

it thall refer to the fenate, but for the 
caule of incontftitutionality only, the lit 
of eligibles, the acts of the legifiauve 
bedy, and thofe of the gcevernment 

29. It fhall expres its opints mas to 
the laws made or to be* ms ide, the abutes 
to. be corieéted, the ameliorations to be at- 
tempted, in every part of the public admi- 
niltration, but never relative to the civil or 
criminal affairs, referred to the tribunals, 

The opinions it fhall give, by virtue of 
the prefent article, are to be followed by 
no necefiary confiquence ; they compel na 
confiitutcd authority to come to any deli- 
beration. 

30. When the tribunate adjourns, it 
may apsoint a committee of from ro to 15 
members, charged to conveke it, it it fhail 
be deemed neceffiry. 

31. The legiflative body thall be com- 
pofed of 300 members, of 30 years of age, 
at the leait ; they fhall be renewed by fifths 
every year. There cught always to be ene 
citizen, at leait, of each department of the 
republic prefent. 

z. A member who goes out of the le- 
giflstive body cannot re enter tiil after the 
interval of a year; but he may be imme- 
diately elected to any other public funétic Ns 
including that of trbune, provided he is 
in other telpeats el sible. 

33. The fitting “of the legiflative body 
fhai! commence every year on the rit Fri- 
maire, and flall continue only four months; 
it may be extraoidinanily convok-d duimg 
the other eight by the government. 

34. The legiflative body ena&ts the law 
by determ'n:ng by fecret ferutiny, and with- 
out any di'cuffion on the part of its mem- 
bers, upon the plans of the law debated 
before it, by the orators of the tribunate 
and the government. 

35- The fittings of the tr bunate, and 
cf the legiflative body, thal' be public; 
the number of ftrangers in cither of them 
not to exceed 200. 

36. The annual falary of a tribune 
fhall be 1,,000 francs, that of a legiflator 
10,000 francs. 

37. Every decree of the legiflative body 
fhaii, on the roth day after it ihall be 
made, be promulgated by the chicf con- 
ful, unle!s m the mean time it is referrred 
to the fenate, on the ground ef inconfli- 
tutionality. Such refexence cannot be 

















made wijh regard to laws that have been 
promulgated. re 

33. The firtt renewal of the legiflative 
body, and of the tribunate fhall not take 
place till the soth year. 


Cuap. IV. 
Of the Government. 

39. The governnint is entrufed to 
three coniuls appointed for 19 years, and in- 

te each of them is to 
be eleMed individually with the diftinét 
quality of chief, fcond, or third conful. 
‘Yhe firft time the thind conful fhall only 
be named for five years. 

For the prefent tme gen. Bucnsaparte is 
appemnied chret comlol;  ciizen Camba- 
ceres, now miniler of jullice, fecond con- 
fui; and ciuzen Lebtun, m mber of the 
committee of ancients, third conful. 

o. The chief conful has particular 
fonStions and attribates, which, when he 
is exeicifing, he may be temporarily fup- 
plied by ene of his colleagues. 

41. Lhe chief conful is to premulgate 
the laws; he is to name and revoke at 


definiely re-ehyible. 


p'eafure the members of the counc:l of 


fiate; the minifters, ambaffadors, and cther 
pringipal foreign agents, the officers of the 
army by land and fea, the members of lo- 
cal adminiftration and the commifiioners 
of the government at the tribunals. He 
is to apport ail judges criminal and civil, 
as well as juitices of peace, and the judges 
of caffition, without the power of after- 
waid revoking them. 

g2. In the other acts of the government, 
the fecond and third contuls are to have a 
conlujtative vorce 3 they are to fign the re- 
gilter of the ects, in order to manifett that 
they were pretent; aid if they pleafe, they 
may conuterfign thei opinions; after 
which the detecomination of the chief con- 
ful thall follow. 

43- Uhe falary of the chief conful thell 
be 500,000 trancs, for the 8th year. The 
falary of the other two confuls thall be equal 
to ihvec tenths of that of the firtt. 

44. The gov-rnment is to propofe the 
Jaas, and to make the neceffary regula- 
tions to cafure their execution. 

45. The government ts to dire&t the re- 
ce'pts and expences of the ftate, conform- 
abie to the annual law which determines 
the amount of each; it fhall fuperintend 
the coinage of money, of which the law 
aiune tfhall order the tffue, fix the value, 
the weight, and the impreffion. 

46. When the government is informed 
of any conipwacies againit the ftate, it may 
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iffue orders to arreft and bring before them 
the perfons who are fufpeRed as the authors 
or accomplices ; but it, within ten days af- 
ter fuch a reit they are not fet at liberty, or 
brought to trial, it fall be contidered, on 
the part of the minilter figuing the order, 
as an aét of arburary detenfion. 

47. The gover: ment is to funerintend 
the internal fatery, and exrernal dcferce of 
the ftate; it is to dittibute the forces by 
ea and fand, and regulate the dircéhion of 
them. 

48. The national guard on duty is fab. 
ject to the reculanons of the j ublie admi- 
n firaticn.—The national guard not on 
dn'y is only fubj.Gt to the law, 

49. The government is to manage gali- 
tical relations vad, to conduct negocts 
ations, to make pretiminary it'pulitions, to 
fign and conclude all treaties of peace, al- 
liunce, neutrality, commerce, and 
other conventions. . 

50. Declarations of war and treaties of 
peace, alliance, and commerce, aie to be 
propoted, ditcufled, decreed, and promul- 
gated in the fame manner as laws. 

On!y the difcuffin- and deliberations re- 
lative to thefe obtects, as well in the trie 
bunats as in the legflative body, aré to be 











truce, 





in a fecret commitice af ihe government de- 
fires it. 
gt. The ficret articles of a treaty can- 


not be deflrudtive of the public articles. 

gz. Under the direéticn cf the confuls, 
the council of flate is charged with drawing 
up the plans of the laws and the regula- 
tions of the pubbe adminitivation, and to 
refolve fuch dificu'iies as nuay occur in ail 
adminiffrative ma't-rs. 

53+ Iris trom emong the members of 
the council of vate that ihe orators are to 
be feletted, whe thall be appointed to ap- 
pear in the name of the government before 
the leg flative body. 

There are never to be any more than 
three cf thefe oratois fent to Jupport the 
fame plan of a law. 

54 The miniiters are to procure the 
exrcution of the laws, and the scgulations 
of the pubic adminitiration. 

55- No act of the government can have 
effect ull it is figned by a nrnitter. 

56. One of the miniticrs is {pecially 
charged wi h the adminiftration of the pub- 
lic treafury., He is to verify the rece:pts, 
direét the application of the funds, aud the 
He is ret 
to beat liberty to pay any thing, except by 
virtue, firtt, of a law, and only to the x= 
tent of the funds for defraying thote ex. 
a“ fuch taw has determined upon. Sy. 

2 
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conJly, by a decree of the government. 
Thidly, by an order figued by a mi- 
niiter. 

7» The detailed accounts of every mi- 
nifter, ligned and certified by kim, are to 
be made public. 

58. Tne government can only elect or 
retain as countellors of ftate or minifters, 
fuch citizens whofe names are infcribed in 
the national lift, 

§9- The loca! adminiftrations ettablithed 
whether for each communal dittriat, or for 
the more extended portions of teritoiy, 
are {ubordinate to the miniders. No ove 
ca: become or semain a member of thele 
adminiftrations unleis he is entered in oae 
ef the lifts mentioned in the 7th and 8th 
articles, 

Cuap. V, 


Of the Tribunal. 


60. Every communal arondiffement 
fhall have one or more juttices of the 
peace, elected immediately by citiz-ns, for 
three years. 

“heir principal duty corfif's in recon- 
ciling the parties applying to them, and in 
cafe of non-conciliation, to decide their 
difpute by arbinators, 

61. In civil matters there are tribunals 
of firft inftance, and tribunals of appeal. 
The law determines the organization of the 
one and the other; their confidence and 
territory forming the jurifdiction of each. 

2. In cafes of crimes, to which are an- 
nexed a corporal or infamous punifhment, 
x firft jury admits or rejects the charge. If 
it be admitted, a fecond jury pronounces 
on the faét, and the judges compoting a 
criminal tribunal apply the pundhment. 
Their judgment is without appeal, 

63. The fun@ion of public accufer to a 
criminal tribunal is filled by the commif- 
fioner of government. 

64. ¢Ilecrimes which do not amount 
to corporal or infamous punifhment are 
tried before the tribunals of correétional 
police, faving an appeal to the criminal 
tribunals, 

65. There is for the whole republic a 
tribunal of caffiuion, which pronounces 
on appeals again{t judgments in the dernier 
refort, given by the tribunals in cafes re- 
ferved from one tribunal to another on ac- 
count of lawful fufpicion, or the public 
fafety, upon exceptions taken by the party 
againft the whole tribunal. 

66. The tribunal of caffation does not 
Anqu're into the merits, but it reverfes the 
judgments given on proceedings in wh:ch 
form is violated, or which contain fome- 
thing contrary to the exprefled law, but 


fends the cafe back to be tried on the me. 
rits by the tribunal, which has ¢ognizance 
of them. 

67. The judges who coniftitute the tri- 
bunals of the firtt imftance, avd the com- 
millioners of govern . nt eftabhthed ar ihe 
tribunals, are taken fvom the communal 
or departirental ht. 

The judges forming the tribunals of 
appeal, and the comnuilieners placed wrth 
them, are taken from the departmental 
hilt. 

‘Lhe judzes compofing the trbunal of 
caflation, and the commiffioners belonging 
to that tribunal, are taken from the na- 
tional Jiit. 

68. The juflices, except the jultices of 
the peace, remain in office for Ite, unlcis 
they should be condemncad to forteit their 
places, or fhould not be continued on the 
hit of eligibles conefponding with their 
funStions. 

Cuar. VI. 


Of the Refponfibility of the Public Func- 
tionaries. 

69. The funétions of members, whe- 
ther of the fenate or of the legitlative body, 
or of the tribunate, and al'o thofé of the 
confu's or counfelfors of ftate, do not dif- 
charge them trom ielpouhibility. 

70. Pertonal crimes, to which are an- 
nexed corporal or infamous punifhmenr, 
committed by a member either of the {e- 
nate, tribunate, legiflative body, or of the 
council of ftate, are profecuted before the 
ordinary tribunals, afier a deliberation of 
the body, to which the perfon charged be- 
longs, has authorifed fuci profecution. 

731. The minifters arraigned, m their 
private capacity, of crimes to which are 
annexed co: poral or infameus pon fiment, 
are contidered as members of the counci! 
of ftate. 

72. The minitlers are refponfible—ift, 
for every a&t of government figned by them, 
and declared unconititutional by the fenate; 
2d, for the non-execution of the Jaws, and 
of the regulations of the public adminiftra- 
tion; 3d, for the particular orders which 
they have given, if thefe orders are con- 
trary to the conititution, the laws, and or~ 
dinances, 

73. Inthe feveral cafes of the precedirg 
article, the tribuna‘te denounces the mini- 
fer by an aét on which the legiflative body 
celiberates in ordinary form, after having 
heard or fummoned the perfon denounced. 
The minifter placed in a courfe of judg- 
ment is tried by a high court without ap- 
peal, or refource for a reverfal. 


The high court is compofed of judges 
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and jurors. The judges are chofen by the 
tribunal of caffation and from its bofom. 
The jurors are chofen from the national 
lift ; the whole according to the forms pie- 
feribed by the laws. 

74. The judges, civil and criminal, for 
crimes relating to their fun&tions, are pro- 
fecuted before the tribunals to which the 
tribunal of caffation fends them, after hav- 
ing annulled their acts. 

75. The agents of government, other 
than the minifers, cannot be profecuted for 
aéts relating to their functions, but by vir- 
tue of a decifion of the council of fate; in 
this cafe the profecution is carried on be- 
fore the ordinary tribunals. 

Cuap. VII. 
General Difpofitions. 

76. The houfe of every perfon inha- 
biting the French territory is an ivio- 
Jable afylum. 

During the night no perfon has a tight 
to enter it, except in cale of fire, inunda- 
tion, or the requett of the perfons witsin. 

In the day one may enter it for a fpecial 
purpofe, determined either by the law, or 
an order emanating from a public au- 
thovity. 

77. In order that the a&t which ordains 
the arre(t of a perfon may be executed, it 
is neceflary, ft, that it exprefs in form the 
caules for fuch arreft, and the law in exe- 
cution of which it is ordered; 2dly, that 
it iflues from a fun&tionary to whom the 
Jaw has formally given that power; 3dly, 
that it be notified to the perfon arretted, 
and a copy of tt left with him. 

78. Nokeeper or gaoler can receive or 
detain any perfon without having firtt tran- 
fcribed on his regifier the a&t ordering his 
arreftt. This muit be a mandate, given 
in the forms prefcribed by the preceding 
article, or a warrant for taking the body, 
or a decree of accufation, or a judgment. 

79. Every keeper or gacler is bound, 
without any order being able to dilpenfe 
with it, to reprefent the perfon in his cuf- 
tody to the civil officer having the police of 
the houfe of detention, whenever this of- 
ficer fhall demand fuch account. 

80. A seprefentation of a perfon in cuf- 
tody thall not be refufed to his parents and 
friends, carrying an order from the civil 
officer, who fhall be always obliged to 
grant it, unle(S the keeper or gac'er pro- 
duces an order of a judge to keep the pri- 
foner fecret. 

81. All thofe who, not being invefted 
by the law with the power of arrefting, 
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fhiil give, fien, or execute the arreft cf 
any perfon wharever; all thefe who, evea 
in the cafe of arrett authorized by law, tha! 

receive or detain the perfon airefted in a 
place of confinement, not publicly and de- 
gally defignated as fuch 5 and ell keepers 
er gzolers who thal] a& contrary tothe dif. 
pofrions of the three preced ng articles, 
fhali be guilty of the crime of arbitrary 
detertion. 

$2. Al! feverities ufed in arre?, deten- 
tions, or executions, othr than thof 
commanded by the iaws, ure crimes, 

22. Every perfia has a right of ad. 
drefiing private petitions to every coniti. 
tuted authortty, and perticularly to the tri- 
bunate. 

&4. The public force is neceffarily in a 
ftate of «bedence 3 no armed body can de- 
liberate. 

&5. Military crimes are fubieéted to 
fpecial tribunals, and particular forms of 
judgment. 

$6. The French nation declares, that it 
will grant penfions to all the military 
wounded in defence of their country, and 
alfo to the widows and children of fuch 
military as have died on the field of battle, 
or in confequence of them wounds, 

$7. I+ thall decree national rewards to 
the warriors, who fhalt have rendered dif. 
tinguithed fervices in fighting for the re- 
public. 

88. Aconftituted body cannot delibe- 
rate except in a fitting, at which two thirds 
of its members, at leatt, are prefent. 

Rg. A national mititute is charged with 
receiving difcoveries, and perfecting the 
arts and {fciences. 

ge. A committee of national compatib'~ 
lité regulates and verifies the accounts of 
the receipts and expences of the republ’c. 
This committee is compofed of feven mem- 


bers chofen by the tenate fiom the national 


hit. 

gt. The regime of the French colonies 
is determined by fpecial iaws, 

gz. In cafe of the revolt of an armed 
body, or of troubles which menace the 
fafety of the ftate, the law may fufperd in 
the places, and for the time it determines, 
the emp're of the conf.tution. 

This futpenfion may be provifionally 
declared in the fame cales, by an arré:é of 
government, the legiflative body not being 
fitting, provided this body be convened at 


> 


a very fhort term by an article of the fame 
année. 

93- The French nation declares, that 
in no cafe will it fuffer the return of the 
French who, having abandoned their coun- 
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sfince 1789, are not comprifed in the 
exceptions contained in the laws againtt 
cmegrants. It mnterdicts every new excep- 
tien on this point. 

The property of emigrants irrevocably 
belongs to the republic. 

94. The French nation declares that af- 
tera fale legally completed of national pro- 
pe ty, whatever may be its origin, the law- 
ful pure haftr cannot be difpoffelled, fav: ne 
the right of third perions, if fuch there 
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fhould he, claiming to be indemnified out 
of the public tre: fury i 
9§- The preient conttitution fhall be of. 
ica forthwith tor the acceptance of the 
French peop'e. 
Done at Paris the 22d Frimaire (Dec, 
3), m the 8th year of the French 
Rep ublic, o ne anc d indivifible. 
taznatures of the members of the 
leg fi itive commitices and conluls follow. 





Appress of his Riyal Highnefs the ARCHDUKE CHARLES ta the 
ANTERIOR CiRcLEs of the EMPIRE. 


Donauefchingen, Dec. 4. 

IT is from a fentiment of the mot ur- 
gent neceflity that I feel mylelf compelled 
to fpeak to you on a fubject, and certain 
difpotitins, from which may refult very 
gieatinjury to the common caufe cf the 
Germanic empire. I fee with regret, that 
upon the late events in France, by wich 
the fupreme power has pailed into other 
hands, has bken founded almott every 
where the hope that has fo often proved 
deceitful, of an approaching pacification ; 
and that in the confidence of this premature 
fuppofition has been affumed the power of 
deferring the putting the contingents in ac- 
livity, and the accomphdiment of its other 
coniiitutional obligations. A heart truly 
German and patriotic, anda qind en!ighten- 
ed by fuch fad experience, cannot abfulutely 
commit fuch imprudence ; fuch conduét 
would a us of the only means of 
concluding a fpeedy peace upon terms juit 
and proper, and which may prove » folid 
and permancat. We ought not entirely oO 
forget the maxim, that we fhould prepare 
vigoreufly for war, when we withed for 
peace; and we fhali obtain the later obje& 
much fooner, and on terms the more ad- 
vantageous, when the enemy fhall {ce us in 
a ftate to continue the war, fhould he be dif. 
poled to continue his imperious tone, and 
to preferibe once more a peace that would 
bring with it fhame and flavery, or infal- 
tibly lead to them. ‘Toco often has the 
hope, indulged with fo much precipitation, 
refpecting France, proved deceitful, to fuf- 
fer thele usw events to feduce and lull the 
ftate into a falfe Keunty. [t has been 
feen’ umformly to the prefent hour, that 
every new faction in France has fpoken 
a gveat deal about peace, not for the 
purpofe of concluding one upon equitable 
terms, but to gain popularity; that they 
have often the woid peace in’ ther 
moutlis, and are continu: ly commencing 
new wars; or that by the word peace, 


they h ave meant nothing but an extermi- 
nation of their enemies. ‘he event which 
has taken piace in France, on “! = of 
November, cenfidered in a near pomt of 
flew, is not of a nature to be aie ae af. 
ford us, ail at once, a full confidence, 
Som: ef thefe, who have pofleffed them- 
felves of the {upreme power, arc the fame 
men, who often, by their prin. ciples, and 
the whoie courfe of their public iife, hive 
{worn mortal hatred and eternal enmity to 
all other ftates not conttituted hike their 
own; who have overturned fome, and 
perfid: ioufly fubjugated others in full peace. 
he fpirit even which manifetis itfelf in 
the public writings of France ts not fo pa- 
cific; it is there. frequently declared, that 
this new revolution bas no other objeét 
but to raife the republic to the rank which 
it ought to hold in Europe. The late 
direStory i is blamed there not fer having 
commenced war, but for having carried it 
on unfuccelful ‘y5 for not having cone 
anal new provinces 3 for having loit fe. 
ve al. In thet proclam: itions they begin 
always with {peaking of victories, and they 
afterward talk of peace 5 a clear indication 
that civcumttances do not appear yet fuf= 
heently favourable for the latter, ard that 
they would wih {till to try the fate of 
arms before they would think of con- 
cluding it. The mniiier of war openly 
announces, that he is cinployed in re- 
inforcing the army, and procuring it every 
thing necefliary. He adds, that he will 
take : a part himéelf in its dange TS, 28 foan 
as the feafon permits the opening of the 
campaign; and that he is preparing for it 
new triumphs. There has not been yet on 
the put of Fiance any relaxation in the 
preparations for war to juttity the Ger- 
mans to relax theirs; but, on the con- 
trary, a new corps is to be termed in the 
four non-united departments. But even 
though we might have no grounds to con- 
ive any di ttrutt relpecting the views and 
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cbiects of the new rulers of France, the 
new revolution is not fufficiently con- 
firmed in its feat to infpire a full confi- 
dence that it may not be overturned like 
the reft. Finally, the queftion is not here 
of fuch a peace as every convention of ar- 
miftice might be called. The queftion is 
fafety ; the conditions for which we eflen- 
tially contend ; conditions which the ho- 
nour, dignity, liberty, the integrity of the 
Germanic empire, and inviolability of our 
deareft treaties demand. The queftion is 
a juf, fit, and durable peace in the fenfe 
of the decifions of the diet, which may fe- 
cure religion, property, civil order, and 
the conftirution of the empire. I invite 
you to weigh maturely theié confiderations 
with the patriotic fentiments with which 
you are inipired, and then you will cer- 
tainly agree with me, that prudence impe- 
rioufly requires that you fhould not be fe- 
duced into inaftivity by the reports of aa 
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approaching peace and principles more me- 
derate, or to lay down your arms until 
peace fhall be figned—you will feel with 
me the neceflity of not delaying the mea- 
fures of defence; but, on the contrary, of 
redoubling ovr efforts, augmenting ou 
forces, and accomplifhing with the greatelt 
aétivity, and in the moit ferious manner, 
the decrlion, renewed and confirmed by the 
refolutions of the diet, for the common de- 
fence, that we may be able to oppcefe a 
energetic mafs of efforts to the views of the 
enemy, whatever they may be. It is only 
by an impofing military force that we fhall 
be abie to prevent the enemy from making 
new dewattating attacks, abridge or termi- 
nate the evils of war, ameliorate the con- 
ditions of pacification, and finally acceie- 
rate a peace that may delérve the name of 

ne, and recompence the multiptied facri- 
Bees by which we have for a long time 
fince fought to procure it. 


Correfpondence between the FRENCH and British GovERNMENTS. 
' Publifocd by Authority. 


COPY. 
MILorp, 

JEXPEDIE par POrdve du Général 
Bonapate, Premier Conful de la Repub- 
lique Frangaife, un Courier 4 Londies. Tl 
elt Porteur @une Lettre du Premier Con- 
ful de la Republique pour Sa Majefté Le 
Roi dAngleterie. Je vous prie de don- 
ver les Ordres néceffaires pour qu'il puiffe 
vous la remettre fans intermédiaire. Cette 
Démarche annonce d’clle méme l’Impor- 
tance de fon Obiet. 

Recevez, Milord, PAffurance de ma 
plus haute Confilerat‘un. 

(Signé) Cu. Mau. TALLeyR AnD. 
Paris, le 5 Nivofe, An 8 de la Rep. Fr., 


TRANSLATION. 


My Lorp, 
T difpatch, by order of General Bona- 
parle, Fult Coniul of the French Republic, 
a Meflenger to London: he ts the Bearer 
of a Letter from the Firft Conful of the 
French Kepublic to his Majefty the King 
of England, FT requelt you to give the ne- 
seflary orders that he may be enabled to de- 
liver it diveétly into your own hanas, This 
ftep, in itfelf, announces the importance of 
its object. 
Accept, my Lord, the affurance of my 
highelt confideration. 
(Signed) Cr. Mau, TALLEYRAND, 
Paris, sth Nivote, 8th Year ot the 
Fieuch Republic, (Desc. 25, 1799.) 


COPY. 

République Frangaife—Souvérainet® da 
Peuple Liberté—Egalité. 
Bonaparte, Premier Cooiul de la Répubs 

lique a Sa Majetté le Roi de Ja Giande 

Brétagne et dIrlande. 
Paris, le 5 Nivofe, An § dela République. 

Appelé par le Voeu de ta Nation Fran- 
gaife a occuper Ja premiere Magiftrature 
de la République, je crois convenable en en- 
trant en Charge d’en tae directement Part 
a votre Majeité. 

La Guerre qui depuis Hutt Ans ravage 
les Quatre Parties du) Monde, doit-elie 
étre eternelle 2 N’eft-il donc aucun Moyen 
de s’entendre ? 

Comment les Deux Naiions les plus 
éclairées de. TEuvrope, puiflantes et tortes 
plus que ne Pexigent leur Sureté et leur 
Independance, peuvent-elles (acvifier & deg 
Tdé-s de vaine Grandeur, le Bien du Com- 
meice, la Profperité IntCrieuse, le Bonheur 
des Familles ? Comment ne fentent-elles 
pas que la Paix eft le premier des Beloins, 
comme !a premiere des Gloves. 

Ces Seutimens ne pouvea pis Gye étrane 
gers au Coeur de votre Majeité, qui gou- 
verne une Nation libre, et dans Je feul But 
de la rendre heureufe. 

Votre Majctlé ne verra dans cette Ou- 
verture que mon Délir fincére de contri- 
buer efficacement pour la téconde Fois 3. 
la Pacification générale, par une Demaiche 
prumpte, toute de Confisuce, et dégagée 
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de ces Formes qui, néceffaires peut-éthe 
pour déguifer la Dépendance des Etats 
fuibles, ne décélent dang les Etats forts 
que le Déiir murue! de fe tromper. 

La France, Angleterre, par Abus de 
lenrs Forces, peuvent long Tems encore, 
poor le Malheur de tous les Peuple, en re- 
rarder PEpuiiem nt; ma's j‘ote ie dire, le 
Sort de téutes les Nations civilisées eft at- 
taché a la Fin dune Guerre qui embrafe 
Je Monde enter. 

De votre Majeflé, 
(Signé) BONAPARTE. 
TRANSLATION, 


French Republic — Sovereignty of the 
People — Liberty — Equality. 
Bonaparte, Firft Conful of the Repub- 
lic, to his Majefty the King of Great 
Britain and of Ireland. 
Paris, the sth Nivofe, 8th Year of the 
Republic. 

CALLED by the wihes of the French Na- 
tion to occupy the Firft Magitiracy of the 
Republic, I think it proper, on entering 
‘into office, to make a direct communica- 
tion of it to your Majelty. 

The war which for eight years has ra- 
vaged the four quarters of the world, mut 
it be eternal? Are there no means of 
coming to an underftanding ? 

How can the two moft enlightened na- 
tions of Europe, powerful and ftrong be- 
yond what their fafety and independence 
require, facritice to ideas of vain greatnels, 
the benefits of commerce, iniernal prof- 
perity, and the happinefs of families? 
How is it that they do not feel that peace 
is ot the firit neceffity, as well as of the 
fiuit glory ? 

Thefe fentiments cannot be foreign to 
the heart of your Majefty, who reigns over 
a free nation, and with the fole view of 
rendering it happy. 

Your Majetty will only fee in this over- 
ture my fincere defire to contribute effica- 
cioutly, for the tecond time, to a general 
pic fication, by a tlep, fpeedy, entirely of 
confidence, and difengaged from thofe 
forms which, neceflary perhaps to difguite 
the dependence of weak States, prove only 
in thofe which are ftrong the mutual defire 
Of deceiving each other. 

France and England, by the abule of 
their ttrengih, may itill, for a long time, 
for the misfortune of all nations, retard 
the period of their being exhaufted.— But 
I will venture to fay it, the fate of all ci- 
vilifed nations is attached to the termination 
of a war which involves the whole world. 

Of your Maietty, 
(Signed) BLONAPARTE 


Str, Downing-ftreet, Jan. 4, 1800, 
T HAVE received and Jaid before the King 
the two letters which you have tranfinitted 
to me, and his Maietty, feeing no reafon 
to depart from thofe forms which have long 
been eftablithed mm Europe for tranfacting 
bufinels with Foreign States, has com. 
manded me to return, in his name, the 
Official Aufwer, which I fend you herewith 
inclofed. 
I have the honour to be, 
With high confideration, Sir, 
Your molt obed. humble fervant, 
(Signed) GRENVILLE, 
To the Minifter for Foreign Affairs, 
&c. at Paris. 


NOTE. 


TueE King has given frequent proofs 
of his fincere defize for the re-ettablithment 
of fecure and permanent tranquillity in 
Eurcpe. He neither is, nor has been en- 
geged in any conteft for a vain and fali¥ 
glory. He has had no other view than 
that of maintaining againft all agereffion, 
the rights and happinefs of his fubjeéts. 

For thefe he has contended againit an 
unprovoked attack: and for the fame ob- 
jeéts he is fill obliged to contend; nor can 
he hope that this neceffity could be re- 
moved by entering, at the prefent moment, 
into negociation with thofe whom a frefh 
revolution has fo recently placed in the ex- 
ercifé of power in France.—Since no real 
advantage can arifé from fuch negociation 
to the great and defirable obiect of general 
peace, until it fhall diitin&ly appear that 
thofe caufes have ceafed to operate which 
originally produced the war, and by which 
it has fince been protra&ted, and, in morc 
than one inftance, renewed. 

The fame fyftem, to the prevalence of 
which France juiily aferibes all her prefent 
miferies, is that which has alfo involved 
the reft of Europe in a long and deftruétive 
warfare, of a nature long fince unknown 
to the praétice of civilifed nations. For 
the extenfion of this fyftem, and for the 
extermination of all eftablifhed govern- 
ments the refources of France have from 
year to year, and in the midft of the moft 
unparalleled diftrefs been lavifhed and ex- 
hauited. To this indifcriminate {pirit of 
deftru€tion, the Netherlands, the United 
Provinces, the Swifs Cantons (his majefty’s 
ancient friends and allies), have fuccef- 
fively been facrificed. Germany has been 
ravaged; Italy, though now refcued from 
its invaders, has been made the fcene of 
unbounded rapine and anarchy. His ma- 
jelty has himicit been compelled to main- 
tain an arduous and burdenfome conteit 
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for the independence and exiitence of his 
kingdoms. 

Nor have thefe calamities been confined 
to Europe alone; they have been extended 
to the mof diftant quarters of the world, 
and”even to countries fo remote both in 
fituation and interc{t from the prefent con- 
te(t, that the very exiftence of fuch a war 
was, pethaps, unknown to thofe who found 
themfelves Suddenly involved in all its hor- 
Tors. 

While fuch a fyftem continues to pre- 
val, and while the blood and treafure of a 
numerous and powerful nation can be la- 
vithed in its fupport, experience has fhewn 
that no defence but that of open and fteady 
hottility can Ge availing. The moft fo- 
len treaties have only prepared the way 
jor frefh aggreffion : and it is to a deter- 
mined refitiance alone that is now due 
whatever remains in Europe of ftability for 
property, perfonal liberty, for focial order, 
or for the free cxercife of religion. 

For the fccurity, therefore, of thefe effen- 
tial objects, his majefty cannot place his re- 
liance on the mere renewal of general pro- 
feflions of pacific difpofitions. Such pro- 
feilions have heen repeatedly held out by 
ql thote who have fucceflively diveSted the 
refources of France to the deitruction of 
Europe; and whom the prefent rulers 
haye declared to have been all from the be- 
ginning, and uniformly, incapable of 
maintaiaing the relations of amity and 
peace. 

Greatly, indeed, will his majefty rejoice 
whenever it fhall appear that the danger to 
which his own dominions, and thofe of his 
allies, have been fo long expofed has really 
cealed ; whenever he fhall be fatisfied that 
the neceflity of refiftance is at an end : that 
after the experience of fo many years of 
crimes and mileries, better principles have ul- 
timately prevailed in France; and thatall the 
gigantic projects of ambition, and all the 
reltlefs fchemes of deftruétion which have 
endangered the very exillence of civil fo- 
ciety, have, at length, been finally relin- 
quilhed :—but the convittion of fuch a 
change, however agreeable to his majefty’s 
withes, can refult only from experience, 
and from the evidence of facts. 

The bett and moft natural pledge of its 
teality and permanence, would be the refto- 
ration of that line of princes which for fo 
many centuries maintained the French na- 
tion in profperity at home, and in confi- 
deration and refpect abroad :—fuch an 
event would at once have removed, and 
will at any time remove, all obftacles in the 
way of negociation or peace. It would 
confirm to Fraace the unmoletted enjoy- 
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ment of its ancient territory, and it would 
give to all the other nations of Europe, in 
tranquillity and peace, that fecurity which 
they are vow compe'led to teek by other 
means. 7 

But, defirable as fuch an event muft he 
both to France and to the world, it is not 
to this mode exclufively that his majefty 
limits the poffibility of fecure and folid pas 
cification. His majelty makes no claim to 
preferibe to France what fhall be the form 
of her government, or in whofe hands fhe 
fhall veft the authority neceilary for con- 
ducting the affairs of a great and powerful 
Nation. 

His majefty looks only t» the f:eurity of 
his own dominions and thofe of his allies, 
and to the general fafety of Europe. 
Whenever he fhall judge that fuch fecu- 
rity can in any manner be attained, as re- 
fulting ei:her from the internal fituation of 
that country, from whole internal fituation 
the danger has arifen, or from {uch other 
circumitances of whatever nature as may 
produce the fame end, hjs majelty will ea- 
gerly embrace the opportunity to concert 
with his allies the means of immediate and 
general pacification. 

Unhappily no fuch fecurity hitherto ex- 
ifts ; no fufficient evidence of the princ’ples 
by which the new government wili be di- 
rected; no reafonable giound by which ta 
judge of its ftability. In this fituation it 
can for the prefent only rematn for his ma- 
jefty to purtue, in conjunGicn with other 
powers, thofe exertions of jult and defen- 
five war, which his regard to the happinefs 
of his fubjeéts will never permit him either 
to continue beyond the neceffity in which 
they originated, or to terminate on any 
other grounds than fuch as may beit con- 
tribute to the fecure enjoyment of their 
tranquillity, their conflitution, and their 
independence. GRENVILLE. 
Downing-ftreet, Tan. 4, 1800. 

To the Minifter for Foueiga 
Affairs, &c, at Paris. 





Letter from the Minifter for Forefgn Af- 
fairs at Paris to Lord Grenville. 
Paris, 24 Nivoie, 8th Year, 
My Lord, (Jan. 14, 1800 ) 

I Lost no time in laying befeve the firft 
conful of the republic the official nots, un~ 
der date of the 14th Nivofe, which you 
tran{mitted to me; and I am charged to 
forward the anfwer, equally official, which 
which you will find annexed, 

Receive, my lord, the aflurance of my 
high contideretion. 


(Signed) Ch. Mau. Taileyrand, 


Miniiter for Toreizn Aitairs at London, 
I 
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NOTE. 

The official note, under date the 14th 
Nivofe, the 8th year, addreffed by the mini- 
fter of his Brit .nnic majefty, having been 
laid before the firit conful of the French re- 
public, he obferved with furprife, that it 
refted upon an opiaicn which is not exact 
reipeéting the origin and confequences of 
the prefent war. Very far from its bemg 
France wich provoked it, fhe had, it mutt 
be remembered, from the commencement 
of her revolution, folcammly procla med her 
love of peace and her difinclimation to con- 
quefts, her refpe& for the independence of 
all governments: and it is not to be 
doubted that, occupied at that time en- 
tirely with her own internal affairs, the 
would have avoided taking part in thole of 
Europe, and would have remained faith- 
ful to her declarations. ‘ 

But from an oppofite difpofition, as foon 
as the French revolution had broken out, 
almoft al! Ewrope entered into a league for 
its deftru€tion. The aggreffion was real, 
long time before it was public; internal 
refittance was excited ; its opponents were 
favourably received ; their extravagant de- 
clamations were fupported ; the French na- 
tion was infulted in the perfon of its agents ; 
and England fet particularly this example 
by the diimiffal of the minifter accredited 
to her.— Finally, France was, in fa&, at- 
tacked in her independence, in her honour, 
and in her fafety, long time before the war 
was declared. 

Thus it is to the proje&ts of fubje&tion, 
diffolution ,and diimemberment, which were 
prepared againit her, and the execution of 
which was feveral times attempted and pur- 
fued, that France has a right to impute the 
evils which fhe has fuffered, and thofe 
which have afflicted Europe. Such pro- 
jects, for a long time without example, 
with refpeét to fo powerfal a nation, could 
not fail to bring on the moft fatal confe- 
quences. 

Affailed on all fides, the republic could 
not but extend univerfally the efforts of her 
defence, and it is only tor the maintenance 
of her own independence that fhe has made 
ufe of thofe means which the poffeffed, in her 
own ftiength and the courage of her citi- 
zens. As long as the faw that her ene- 
mies obltinately refufed to recognife her 
rights, fhe counted only upon the energy 
of her refittance ; but as foon as they were 
obliged to abandon the hope of invafion, 
fhe fought for means of conciliation, and 
manifetted pacific intentions ; and if thefe 
have not been efficacious; if, in the midft 
of the critical ciucumitances of her internal 


fituation, which the revolution and the war 
have fucceffively brought on, the former 
depofitaries of the executive authority in 
Fiance have not always fhewn as much 
moderation as the nation itfelf has fhewn 
courage, it muit above all be imputed to 
the fatal and perfevering animofity with 
which the refources of England have been 
lavithed to accomplifh the ruin of France. 

But if the wifhes of his Britannic ma- 
jelty (in conformity with his affurances) 
are, in unifon with thofe of the French re- 
public, for the reeftablifhment of peace, 
why, inftead of attempting the apology of 
the war, fhould not attention be rather 
paid to the means of te:minating it? And 
what obftacle can prevent a mutual under- 
ftanding, of which the utility is reciprocal, 
and is felt, efpecially when the firtt conful 
of the republic has perfonally given fo many 
proofs of his eagernefS to put an end to 
the calamities of war, and of his difpof- 
tion to maintain the rigid obfervance of all 
treaties concluded ? 

The firft conful of the republic could not 
doubt that his Britannic majefty recognifed 
the right of nations to choofe the form of 
their government, fince it is from the exer- 
cife of this right that he holds his crown 5 
but he has been unable to comprehend how 
to this fundamental principle, upon which 
refts the exiflence of political focieties, the 
minifter of his majefty could annex infinu- 
ations which tend to an interference in the 
internal affairs of the republic, and which 
are no lefs injurious to the French nation 
and to its government, than it would be 
to England and to his majefly, if a fort of 
invitaton were held out in favour of that 
republican government, of which england 
adopted the forms in the middle of the Jalt 
century, or an exhortation to reeal to the 
throne that family whom their birth had 
placed there, and whom a revolution com- 
pelled to defcend from it. 

If at periods, not far diftant, when the 
conftitutional fyftem of the republic pre- 
fented neither the ftrength nor the foldity 
which it contains at prefent, his Britannic 
majefty thought himfelf enabled to invite a 
negociation and pacific conferences ; how is 
it poffible that he fhould not be eager. to re- 
new negociations to which the prefent and 
reciprocal fituation of affairs promiles a ra- 
pid progrefs. On every fide the voice of na- 
tions and of humanity implores the conclu- 
fion of a war, marked already by fuch great 
calamities, and the prolongation of which 
threatens Europe with an univerfal convul- 
fion and irremediableevils. It is, therefore, 
to put a ftop to the courfe of thefe cala- 
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mities, or in order that their terrible con- 
fequences may be reproached to thofe only 
who thall have provoked them, that the 
firft conful of the French republic propofes 
to put an immediate end to hoftilitics, by 
agreeing to a fufpenfion of arms, and 
naming plenipotentiaries on each fide, who 
fhould repair to Dunkirk, or any other 
iown as advantazcoully fituated for the 
quicknefs of the retpective commun‘ca- 
tions, and who fhall apply the-ntelves 
without delay to eficét the reeltabl.diment 
of peace and good underttanding between 
the French republic And Fngland. 

The firft confil offers to give the paff- 
ports which may be neceffary for this pur- 

fe. 

(Signed) Ch. Mau. Talleyrand. 
Paris, the 24th Nivofe, (14th Jan. 1$00,) 
eighth year of the French Republic. 
Letter fiom Lord Grenville to the Minifter 
for Foreign Affairs at Paris. 

Sir, Downing-ttreet, Jan. 20, 1800. 

I nave the honour to inclofe to you the 
anfwer which his majelty has directed me 
to return to the official note which you 
tranfmitted to me. I have the honour to 
be, with high confideration, Sir, 

You mott obedient humble fervant, 

(Signed) GRENVILLE. 
To the Min‘fter for Foreign Affairs, Xc. 

at Paris. 
NOTE. 

Tue official note tranfmitted by the 
minifter for foreign affairs in France, and 
received by the underfigned on the 18th 
inft. has been laid before the king. 

His majelty cannot forbear expreffing 
the concern with which he obferves in that 
note, that the unprovoked aggreffions of 
Fiance, the fole caufe and ongin of the 
war, are fyllematically defended by her 
prefent ruler under the fame injurious pre- 
tences by which they were originally at- 
tempted to be difguifed. His majefty will 
not enter into the refutation of allegations 
now univerlally exploded, and (in fo far 
as they refpe&t his majetty’s conduct) not 
only in themfelves utterly groundie!s, but 
contradiéted both by the internal evidence 
of the tranfa&tions to which they relate, 
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and alfo by the exprefs teftimony (given 
at the time) of the government of France 
itfelf. 

With refpect to the obje&t of the note, 
his majeity can only refer to the anfwer 
which he has already given. 

He has explained, without referve, the 
obftacles which, in his judgment, prectude 
at the prefent momceat all hope of advan- 
tage from negociation. Al) the induce- 
ments to treat, which are relied upon in 
the French official note; the perfonal dif- 
pofitions which are faid to prevail for the 
conciufion of peace, and for the futme ob- 
fervance of treaties ; the power of inturing 
the eff-€ of thofe difpolitions, fuppofing 
them to exift; and the folid.ty of the fyttem 
newly eilablithed, after fo rapid a fuccetfion 
of revolutions; all thefe are points which 
can be known only from that telt to which 
his majelty has already referred then—the 
relult of experience and the evidence of 
tacts. 

With that fincerity and plainnefs which 
his anx‘ety for the reeftablifhment of peace 
indifpeofably requiied, his majetty has 
pointed out to France the furett and ‘pee- 
dielt means for the attainment of that great 
obie&t. But he has declared in’ terms 
equally explicit, and w:th the fame fincerity, 
that he entertains no defire to piefcribe to a 
foreign wation the form of its government ; 
that he looks only to the fecurity of his 
own dominions and of Europe; and that 
whenever that effential objet can in his 
judgment be, in any manner whatever, fuf> 
ficiently provided for, he will eagerly con- 
cert with his allies the means of immediare 
and joint negociation for the reeitablifhment 
of general tranquillity. 

To thete declarations his majefty fteadily 
adiieres, and it is only on the grounds thus 
ftated, that his regard to the fafety of his 
fubje&ts will fuffer him to renounce that 
{yftem of vigorous defence, to which, un- 
der the favour of Providence, his king- 
doms owe the fecurity of thoie bleflings 
which they now enjoy. 

(Sizned) GRENVILLE. 
Downing-ttreet, Jan. 20, 1800. 


IRISH PARLIAMENT, 


THE lord-lieutenant opened the parlia- 
ment with the following {peech : 
* My Lords and Gentlemen, 
*T have seceived his majeity’s commands 
to affenble you in parliament. 
‘Upon a review of the important and 
glorious events that have dutinguilhed the 





period which has elapfed fince I laft ade 
drefled you, the moft gratifying and en- 
covraging reflections prefent themilelves to 
our confideration. é 
* By the brilliant courfe of victories 
achieved by the combined Imperial armies, 
the — kingdoms and {tates of Italy, 
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have been delivered from the ravages and 
the tyranny of the French. 

‘ The throne of Naples, and cur friendly 
connetticn with that kingco., have been 
reltored. 

‘The French expedition to Eg+ pt has 
been checked in its career by the exertions 
of the Turkifh arms, affilted by a fmall 
detachment of his majefly’s furces, and the 
ga'lantry of their heroie commander. 

* The hoiitie plans of the common ene- 
my in India, have terminated in the total 
deftruSion of the power which had been 
mifled by their artifices, and through the 
timely vigorous and decifive countels of ihe 
marquis Wellefley, and the conftummate 
fkill and valour of his majeity’s generals, 
officers and troops, the Britifh pofleffions 
in that quarter of the globe have been be- 
neficially extended and effectually fecured. 

* By the decent of his maiefty’s forces 
and of his Ruffian allies on the coait of 
Holland, the Dutch fleet has been happily 
refcucd from the power of the enemy: 
and although the featon, pecutiarly unfa- 
vourable to military operations, produced 
the neceflity of relinquifhing an enterprife 
fo fortunately began, and prevented the 
complete accomplhilinnent of his majelty’s 
views, yet the refult of that expedition has 
been peculiarly beneficial to this kingdom 
in removing all fear of attack on our coaits 
ziom 8 quarter whence it had been fo often 
planned, and in enabling his majelty’s 
ficeis to dire& ther vigilance exclufively to 
the fingle port whence the enemy can at- 
tack this countyy with any hope even of 
temporary fuccefs. 

‘ My utmoft care has been exerted to 
carry into execution the extraordimary pow- 
ers which you h+ve committed to my dif- 
cretion, with vigour, and at the fame time 
with moderation. All tendency to infur- 
rection ihas been effeétually repreffed; but 
it gives me true concern to acquaint you, 
that the painful neceffity of a&ting with 
f-verity has been too frequently impofed 
upon me; and although public tranquillity 
lias been in a great meafure rettored, yet I 
have to lament that a dulpofition to outrage 
and con{piracy till continues in feveral dif- 
wits; that much induttry is uled to keep 
alive the fpirit of difaffe€tion, and to en- 
courage among the lower clailes the hopes 
of French affittance. 

$1 truft that the recent revolution in 
France cannot f2'] to open the eyes of fuch 
of his majetty’s fi.bjeéts as have been de- 
Juded by the ertifices which have been un- 
remittingly employed to withdraw them 
from theiz allegiance 3 and that it will re- 
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ftore and increafe the love of conftitutional 
order and of teguluted freedom, by des 
monftrating that the principles of falfe Ji- 
berty tend ultimately to de!potifm, and that 
the criminal ttruggl+s of democi atic factions 
naturally clofe in military ufuspition, 

* So long as the French government, 
under whatever furm it exerts its influence, 
flhal} perfevere in the tchemes of deft: u@tion, 
and projests of ambition, fubverfive at 
once of the liberties of Europe and the {e- 
curity of his majefty'’s dominions, there 
can be no wife alternative but to profecute 
the war with increafing energy. It is by 
great exertions alone that either their views 
of aggrandifement can be fruftiated, or a 
folid peace procured. His mijetty has 
therefore availed himfelf with peculiar fa- 
tisfaction of the cordial and great affittance 
wich has been afforded him by his faithful 
ally, the empetor of Ruffia, and has thought 


right to make every exertion for augment. 


ing the dfpofable milisaiy force of his own 
domiions + his majelty therefore has been 
-highly gratified in accepting the ‘ervices fo 
generally offered by his Englith militia ; 
and I am to exprefs to you the entire confi- 
dence which his majefty feels, that the zeal 
and Joyaity of his militia of this kingdom, 
in forwarding at this important crilis the 
a€tive operations of the empire, will not be 
Jefs prompt and conipicuous. 

‘ The apprehenfion of geneial {circ'ty 
which fome time fince took place, called for 
my early attention to that malt important 
fubject ; and £ was induced, with the ad- 
vice of the council, to offer premiums for 
the early importation ef grain, This niea- 
fure will, I tiatter mylelf, meet your ap- 
probation ; and I have fu'l confidence in 
your wildom, if it fall be neceffiry, to 
refort to any further extraordinary means 
for procuring a fupply. 

* Gentlemen of the Hotfe of Commons, 

‘ The evident neceflity of fecuring this 
kingdom from every danger, whether fo- 
reign or domettic, and of rendering the fuc- 
ceis of invaficn, if attempted, impiactica- 
ble, will demonstrate to you the witdom of 
continuing that enlarged fyftcin of defence 
you have fo wilely adopted. 

© I have therefore ordered the public ac- 
counts and eftimates for the ening year 
to be laid before you, and have the fuileft 
confidence that in the fupply which fuch a 
fituation fhail appear to you ty requiie, vou 
will equally confuit the fafety of the king- 
dom, and the honour of his majeity’s go- 
vernment. 

© Tam induced tohope that the great in- 
creafe of the revenue which has taken place 
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in the prefent year, may enable you to raife 
the fums which may be wanted for the cur- 
rent fervice without any difrefling addition 
to the burdens of the people. 

¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

€I recommend to your ufual attention 
the agriculture, ihe manufaCtures, and par- 
ticularly the linen manufa@ture of Ireland ; 
and I doubt not that the Protettant charter 
{chools, and thofe public inftitutions, whe- 
ther of charity or education, which have 
been protected by your liberality, will {till 
receive a judicious encouragement. 

«Jt will be for your wifdom to confider 
how far it will be neceffary to continue any 
of thofe extraordinary powers with which 
you have ftrengthened the authority cf his 
majefty’s government, for the more effec- 
tual fuppreffion and punifhment of rebeili- 
ous conipiracy and outrage. 

© His majelty places the moft entire reli- 
ance upon your fiimnefs and wifdom, and 
he has no doubt that you will anxioufly 
purfue fuch meafures as fhall be belt cal- 
culated for bringing the prefent war to an 
honourable termination, and for reftoring 
the country to permanent tranquillity. 

© It will be my conttant object to attend 
to your fuggeftions and advice, that I may 
by this means mott beneficially accomplith 
the commands L have received from his 
majefty, and mof effectually forward the 
inteselts and happinefs of this kingdom.’ 

Lord Loftus, in the commons, moved 
the addrefs. 

Sir Laurence Parfons got up to move an 
amendment—he was not aftomfhed at the 
filence obferved in the fpeech with refpeet 
to the queftion of Incorporative Union, 
fince in the Jaft feffion it was virtually re- 
jected by parliament. In the interval fince 
the clofe of that feffion, the minifter had 
been trying praStices upon the people to in- 
duce them to declare againit the tenfe of 
the legiflature, which he had thus found 
unfavourable to his wifhes ; thofe practices 
were as public as they were infamous, and 
they proved to the mind of every man, that 
though the fpeech was filent on the fubject 
to-day, it was yet the determination of go- 
yernment, when they fliould have ftrength- 
ened themfelves by a continuation of 
their pragtices, to propofe this fubjeét, 
which had alieady met fo early as marked 
reprobation from both parliament and peo- 
ple. 

What availed it to parliament whether 
they were turned out of that houfe by the 
fword of a Cromwell, or the gold of ami- 
nifter ? The conftitution was alike violated 
in either inftance, and defpotifm fubitizutcd 
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for free government. He denied that the 
people of the ¢ untry could confider the 
meafure with freedom fince they were under 
teiior ot foreign troops, and the intimida= 
tion of martial law. But when he looked 
to the conftitution of 1782, which had re- 
covered fer Lelind the liberty and come 
merce that the injuttice and tyranny of Bri- 
tain had {tripped her of, he would afk, 
could the heufe agree to deitroy that contti- 
tution, and abfolurely depote th-mielves ? 
If they did, they would declare themfeives 
incapable and unworthy of legiflating for 
their country. Sir Laurence then recaple 
tulated and enforced a vatiety of argu- 
ments, which had been formerly uted, and 
coucluded with -moving the following a- 
nendment :-——‘ Humbly to affure his ma- 
jetty, that they conceived the fate and wel- 
fare of this country infeparably conneAed 
w:th that of England—that it was the in- 
tereft of bovh that each country fhould en- 
Joy all the bleifings of a free conititution, 
which free conilitution this country owed 
to her fpirited claim and affertion, in 1732, 
of an independent Jegifiature refident in 
Ireland, and to the liberality of Great Bri- 
tain in fan@ioning that claim; and that 
this houfe would at all times confider it 
their bounden duty to fupport aad preferve 
that conftitution.’ 


Lord Caftlereagh replied to the hon. ha~ . 


ronet, and accounted for tke filence ob- 
ferved in his majetty’s fpeech, by fiating 
that it was the determination of govern. 
Ment not to bring forward the meafure of 
union, until fanttioned by the approbas 
tion of the country at large. His lordship 
having thus explained the ci:cumftance of 
the fpeech being filent on this point, he 
hegged to be underttood, that trom the 
filence of the fpeech, no inference was to 
be made that minitters were not dete:min- 
ed, as foon as a full attendance of that 
houfe could be olsained, to bring forward 
the fubjeét: it was his intention, as foon 
as the prefent motions were difpaled of, to 
move for a call of the houié on Monday 
fortnight, for this very purpof. But 
what was the opinion of the country ?— 
nincteen of the principal counties, five- 
fevenths of the country in local extent; all 
the great commercial towns, Dublin ex- 
cepted, and much more than that propor- 
tion in property, had called for the difeuf- 
fion of the mesfure, and the majority of 
them had exprefled their convition that 
the meafure was a beneficial one. Go- 
vernment had no wifh but that the mea- 
fure fhould be fully and fairly confidered ; 
and for this reafon, it was his inienticn te 
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lay it, with all its details, afier due notice 
given, before the houfe, at a time when it 
would be attended by many m-mbers now 
unavoidably abfent. 

The sight hon. Mr. Latouche, Mr. 
Buthe, the attorney general, fir Boyle 
Roche, fir John Blaguiere, &c. fpcke 
again{t the amendment, and Mr. G. Pon- 
fonby, fir J. Parnel, Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
Mr. Egan, in fupport of it. 

At eight o'clock in the morning, Mr. 
Grattan was introduced, and took his feat : 

‘ his health feemed much impaired, and his 
ftrength exhautted. 

Mr. Grattan now arof=, but from ex- 
treme weakne!s, after a fentence or two in 
a very low tone cf voice, was cbliged to 
continue his fpeech fitting. —* If you, fir, 
will permit me to addrefs you, weak and 
exhaufted as I am, and in my flow man- 
ner, I will give you the teltimony of one 
man againft the meafure of a fegiflative 
union—a meafure in which the honour 
and welfare of this houfe and this country 
are involved—-a meafure which 1s nothing 
jefs than an alienation of the inheritance of 
the land, and a furrender, not only of the 
rights, but the underftanding of the people 
ot Irland. He then proceeded to examine 


the queftion in all its different relations, 
and delivered a fpecch uncommonly elo- 
quent and argumentative :n fupport of the 
amendument—-he concluded wih the fol- 
lowing expreflions, ¢ sir, I fay if you fur- 
render your: parliament, you furrender 
yourfelves up to eternal infamy, and your 
country to irrevocable dettruétion. I can- 
not be accufed, fir, of perfona! interefl in 
the counfel which I give. Weak and ex- 
hautted as Tam, my ttrength is fimall-~ 
my days, perhaps, but few —[ come here 
pefbly to gve my lat vote—perhaps to 
expireon your floor, but it thal! bein the 
diicharge of the moi facred of duties— 
the pretervation of the hberties of my 
country, and my lait breath fhatl be offered 
on the fame altar on which Ivith indepen- 
dence is to be the vittim.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer arofe 
next in oppofi:ion to the amendment, and 
was followed by fir Laurence Parfons in 
reply. 

The queftion was put, and ona divifion 
the numbers were, for the amendment 96 
—Againf it 138. 

Tellers for ayes, fir L. Parfons and 
Mr. Walth—for the noes, lord Loftus 
and Mr. D. Browne, 


Proceepines in the Fourth Session of the Eighteenth Parliament 
of Great Britain; continued from Vol cv, Page 27%. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tueld y, January 21, 
THE heufé met purfuant to adjourn- 
ment; the next day 
Lord Grenville acquainted their lord- 
fhips, that he had it in command to deli- 
ver a meflage from his majetty to that 
houfe, and to lay before the houfe certain 
papers referred to therein. His lordihip 
then moved that his majefty’s meflage be 
then read, which was done accordingly, 
and is as follows: 


‘ GeorGER. 

© The fupplies granted in the commence- 
ment of the prefent fefon having been cal- 
culated to provide only for the firlt months 
of the year, his majefty now recommends 
it to the houle to make fuch further provi- 
fion as they may judge neceffary under 
the prefent circumftances for the feveral 
branches of the public fervice, and for the 
vigorous profecution of the war; and his 
majetty has given dire€tions that the proper 
ett mates for this purpofé fliould be laid 
before the houfe. 

His majefty has thought proper on this 
occafiou to dieét shat there fl. ould be laid 


before this houfe copies of communications 
recently received from the enemy, and of 
the anfwers which have been returned 
thereto by his majefty’s command. 

‘ His majefty entertains the fulleft con- 
fidence that thofe anfwers will appear to 
this houfe to have been conformable to 
that line of condu& which was required 
from his maiefty on this occafion, by his 
regard to all the moft important interefts 
of his dominions : and his majefty having 


no objeét more at heart than that of con-_ 


tr:buting, as foon as the fituation of af- 
fairs fhall render it praéticable, to the efta- 
blifhment of the general tranquillity of 
Europe, on a fure and folid foundation ; 
and of providing effeCtually for the fecu- 
rity and permanent profperity of his faith- 
ful people, places a firm reliance on the 
continued fupport of his parliament, and 
on the zeal and perfeverance of his fubjeéts, 
in fuch meafures as may belt tend to con- 
firm the fignal advantages which have 
been obtained to the common caufe in the 
courfe of the laft campaign, and to con- 
duét the great conteft in which his majelty 
is engage¢, tc a fafe and honorable con 
clution. G. RS 
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His lordhhip then prefented the various 
ftate papers referred to in the foregoing 
meflage : after which he moved, that his 
majefty’s meflage be taken into confidera- 
tion on Tuefday next, and that their Jord- 
fhips be fummoned for that day: which 
was ordered accordingly. 

Lord Grenville then prefented a fecond 
meflage from his majeity, which was very 
concife, and fimply reiated to the accom- 
modation of the Ruffian auxiliary troops 
in his majefty’s European dominions da- 
ring the winter. The communication 
bricfly informed their lordfhips of the cir- 
cumftance of the corps of Ruffian troops, 
who were aétively employed in his ma- 
jefty’s fervice during the late campaign— 
being neceffarily retained in winter quar- 
ters during the inclement feafon, and fug- 
gefting to the houfe the propriety of con- 
curring to enable his majefty to make due 
provifion and convenient accommodation 
for the troops of his faithful ally, within 
his dominions, during the winter feafon, 
&c. . 

His lordfhip moved that the foregoing 
meflage be taken into confideration on the 
fame day with the firft, which was ordered 
accordingly. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuefday, Jan. 21. The houfe having 
met, purfuant to adjournment, the fpeaker 


read a letter from the duke of York, dated 
the roth of Oétober, at head quarters, 
ftating that the thanks of the houfe had 
been tranfmitted to general Abercrombie, 
and the officers and troops ferving under 
him, for their condu& during the attack 
at the Helder: in reply to which they ex- 
prefled their high fenfe of the honour, and 
conceived it the moft flattering teftimonial 
that could be conferred on them, for their 
fervices, fighting in defence of their coun- 
try. 
A letter was alfo read from admiral 
Mitchell, dated OStober 15, expreflive of 
the high fenfe entertained by him, and the 
officers and men ferving under him, for 
the thanks of the houfé, in confequence of 
their capture of the Dutch fleet. 

On Wednefday, Jan. 22, Mr. Pitt 
prefented a. meflage from his majefty, the 
fame as that prefented by lord Grenville in 
the other houfe, which Mr. Pitt moved to 
be taken into confideration on Monday 
next.—Agreed to. 

Mr, Pitt then brought up the feveral 
communications from France, and the an- 
{wers thereto, which were ordered to be 
printed, and taken into confideration the 
fame day with the meflage. 

Mr. Hobhoufe afked, if the laft note, 
in reply to Bonaparte’s fecond communi- 
cation, was among the papers. 

Mr. Pitt replied in the affirmative. 

{ To be continued. } 


DEATH OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


LETTERS fiom Baltimore, dated the 
zift of December lat, announce the death 
of that gicat snd good charaéter, general 
Wathineton, who died of an inflammation 
in his throat on the 15th of the fame 
month, at his feat at mount Vernon, in 
the 68th year of his age, after an ilneis 
of only 24 hours. Any encomum on 
this truly dulinguithed charter woul! be 
fuperfiuous. Having diiplayed in his own 
penton the rare combination of talents at 
once miliary and pacific, that would do 
honour to the fift general and frit itatef- 
man of any age o: country, and evinced in 
pritfte life, the molt unblemuhed probity, 
and the moft endearing manners 5 he has 
alfo enjoyed the almoft exclufive nappinets 
of dying im full poflefiion ot his reputation 
and glory. 

Ar a meeting of the houfe of reprefen- 
tat'ves in Philadelphia on the 19th, the fol- 
lowing inefface was received from the pre- 
fident, communicating a letter from Tobias 


Lear, efq. private fecretary to gencral Wath- 
ington, announcing his death. 


© Genilemen of the fenate and gentlemen of 
the houfe of reprefentatives, 
© The letter herewith tranfmitted will ine 
form you, that it has pleafed Divine Pros 
vidence to remove from this lite, our ex- 
cellent fellow citizen George Wathington, 
by the purity of his character and a long 
feites of fervices to his country, rendered 
illuitrious through the world. Et remains 
for an affectionate and grateful people, in 
whofe hearts he can never dic, to pay fuit- 
able honour to his memory. 
Joun ADAMS.” 


*Sir, .Mount Vernon, Dec. 15, 1799 

© It is wih inexprelfible gret, that I 
have to announce to you the death of the 
great and good general Wafhington, He 
died laft evening between ten and eleven 
o'clock, af era fhort nels of about twenty 
feu huurs. His difuuder was au inflam. 
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matory fore throat, which proceeded from 
aco'd, of which he made bur little com- 
plaint on Friday. On Siturday morn ng 
about three o'clock, he became ill. Dr. 
Craick attended hin in the morning, and 
Dr. Dick, of Alexandria, and Dr. Brown, 
of Port Tobacco, were foon afier culled in. 
Every medical aiftance was aiforded, but 
without the defired ethét. Hs lait {cene 
correfponded with the whole tenor of his 
life. Nota groan nor a complaint eicaped 
him, in extreme diftrels. With perteét re- 
fiznation and a full poflcfion of his reafon, 
he clofed his well-fpent life. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Toosias Lear.” 
The Prefident of the United States. 

General Marfhall, after exprefling in 
firong and elegant terms, the deep regret 
which was univerfaily excited by the death 
of general Wafhington, moved the follows 
ing refolution : § That the houfe do wait 
on the prefident of the United States, in 
condolence of the mournful event ;—-that 
the fpeaker’s chair be throuded with black, 
and the members and officers of the houfe 
wear black during the feflion ;—and that a 
committee, in conjunétion with one from 
the fenate, be appointed to conlider on the 
moii fuitable manner of paying honour to 
the memory of the man, firftin war, firft 
in peace, and firft in the heatts of his 
country.—Thefe refolutions were unani- 
moully agreed to, and fixteen members ap- 
pointed on the committee. 

General Marfhall and Smith were then 
appointed to wait on the prefident, to know 
at what time it would be convenicnt to re- 
ceive the houfe. The prefident agreed to 
receive them at one o’clock the fame day. 
The houteé accordingly waited on him, and 
the {peaker addreffzd ‘he prefident in the 
following words : 

* Sir, 

‘ The houle of reprefentatives, pene- 
trated with a fenfe of th» irreparable lofs 
fuitained by the nation, by the death of 
that great and good man, the illuitious 
and beloved Washington, wait on you, 
tir, to exprefs their condolence on this me- 
Jancholy and diftreffing event.’ 

To which the prefident made the follow- 
ing an{wer : 

‘ Gentlemen of the Houfe of Repre- 
fentatives, 

*I receive with great refpeét and affec- 
tion the condolence of the houfe of repre- 
fentatives on the melancholy and afflicting 
event in the death of the moft illuttrious 
and beloved perfonaze which this country 
ever produced; I fympathize wit) you, 
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with the nation, and_with the good men 
through the world, in this irreparable lofs 
fultained by us all. 

Joun Apams.” 

To give the people a public opportunity 
of regretting the wreparable lofs wiich 
their country has fultained by the death 
of this great man, the general aflembly 
of Maryland have alfo relolved unani- 
moufly, that a meflage from the legiflature 
be communicated to the governor, requett- 
ing him to appoint a day of mourning, hu- 
miliation, and prayer throughout the ftate, 
and to recommend it to the citizens thereof 
to aflemble in their re{peclive places of wor- 
fhip, to teltify in the molt public manner 
their veneration for the memory of the il- 
luitrious general Wafhington, and to de- 
rive from the jut eulogium of his merito- 
rious fervices, the beit motives for the imi- 
tation of his virtues. 

Feeling the molt undiffembled forrow on 
the occalion, and anxious to pay every tri- 
bute of refpeft to the memory of the de- 
parted friend of his country, they refolved 
unanimouily, that there be immediately 
furnifhed a fcarf and hatband for the go- 
vernor, the prefident of the fenate, and 
each of the attending members of the fe- 
nate, the fpeaker, and each of the attend- 
ing members of the houfe of delegates, 
and members of the council, each of the 
officers and clerks attached to the fenate 
and houfe of delegates, the chancellor, and 
fuch of the judges of the general court, and 
all other officers of the ftate and general go- 
vernment as are now in the city of Ana- 
polis, to be worn during the feffion, as the 
external mark of their unfeigned grief. 

The following is an account of the cere- 
mony obferved at the interment of this 
great man. 

On Wednefday the 18th of December 
his remains were configned to the tomb, 
with the moft folemn honours and the 
greateft funeral pomp. On the melan- 
chély occafion, a multitude of perfons af- 
fembled for many miles round at Mount 
Vernon, the choice abode and Jaft refidence 
of this illuftrious chief. Between three 
and four o'clock, the found of artillery 
from a veffel in the river, firmg minute 
guns, announced the commenccment of 
the ceremony. The proceffion was then 
formed and moved on in the following 
order : 

Cavalry, infantry, and guards, with arms 
reverfed. 
} Mufic.—Clergy. 
The general's horfe, with his fiddle, hole 
fiers, and piilols. 
9 
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The corpfe, fupported by colonel Little, 
Marftelle, Gilpin, Payne, Ramfay, and 
Simms, as pall bearers. 

On the ornament, at the head of the 
coffin, was inicribed Surge ad judicium— 
about the middle of the coffin, Gloria Deo 
—and on the filver plate, General George 
Wathington, departed this life onthe 14th 
of December 1799, xt. 68. 

Then followed the mourners ; the ma- 
fonic brethren, and the citizens. 

When the proceffion had arrived at’ the 
bottom of the elevated lawn, on the banks 
of the Potomack, where the family vault is 
placed, the cavalry halted, the infantry 
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marched toward the Mount, and formed 
their lines—the clergy, the mafonic bro« 
thers, and the citizens, defcended to the 
vault, and the funeral fervice of the church 
was performed. The firing was repeated 
from the veffel in the river, and the founds 
echoed fiom the woods and hills around. 
Thice geneial difchirges by the infantry 5 
the cavalry, and eleven pieces of artillery, 
which lined the bavks of the Potomack at 
the back of the vault, paid the laft tribute to 
the entombed commander in chief of the 
armies of the United States, and to the vee 
nerable departed hero. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENGE. 


From the London Gazette. 
Admira'ty-office, January 21. 
Copy of a Letter from Admiral Sir pe 

Parker, Knt. Commander in Chief of 

his Majelty’s Ships and Veflels at Ja- 

maica, to Evan Nepean, Efq. dated in 

Port Royal Harbour, Nov. 4, 1799+ 

Sir, 

I HAVE a peculiar fatisfaction in com- 
municating to you, for the information of 
my lords commiffioners of the admiralty, 
that his majefty’s late thip Hermione is a- 
gain reftored to his navy by as daring and 
gallant an enterprize as is to be found in 
our naval annals, under the command of 
captain Hamilton himfelf, with the boats 
of the Surprize only. 

Captain Hamilton’s own letter, with the 
reports accompanying it, (copies of which 
are inclofed) will fufficiently explain to 
their lordfhips the detail of this fervice, and 
the bravery with which the attack was fup- 
ported, and leaves me only one obfervation 
to make on the very gallant aétion, which 
adds infinite honour to captain Hamilton 
as an officer, for his conception of the fer- 
vice he was about to undertake. This 
was, fir, his difpofition for the attack ; 
which was, that a number of chofen men, 
to the amount of fifty, with himéfelf, fhould 
board, and the remainder in the boats to 
cut the cables and take the fhip in tow. = 
From this manceuvre he had formed the 
idea, that while he was difputing for the 
polfeffion of the fhip, fhe was approaching 
the Surprize, who was laying clofe into the 
harbour, and in cafe of being beat out of 
_the Hermione, he would have an opportu- 
nity of taking up the conteit upon more fa- 
vourable terms. 

To the fteady execution of thefe orders 
was owing the fuccefs of this bold and 


, 


daring undertaking, which muft: ever have 
rank among the foremolt of the many gal- 
tent actions executed by our navy this war. 

I find the Hermione has had a thorough 
repair, and is in complete order; I have 
therefore ordered her to be furveyed and 
valued, and fhall commiffion ber as foon as 
the reports ere made to me from the officers 
of the yard, by the name of the Retalia- 
tion. I have the honour to be, &c. 

H. PARKER. 


Surprize, Port Royal Harbour, Jamaica, 
Sir, Nov. 1, 1799. 

The honour of my country and the glory 
of the Britith navy, were ftrong induce- 
ments for me to make an attempt to cut 
out, by the boats of his majefty’s thip un- 
der my command, his majefty’s late thip 
Hermione, from the harbour of Porto 
Cavallo, where there are about two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon mounted on the bat- 
teries. 

Having well obferved her fituation on 
the 22d and 23d ult. and the evening of 
the 24th, being favourable, I turned the 
hands up to acquaint the offcers and fhip’s 
company of my intentions to iead them to 
the attack, which was handfomely returned 
with three cheers, and that they would all 
follow to a man. This greatly increafed 
my hopes, and 1 had little doubt of fuc- 
ceeding: the boats, containing one hun- 
dred men, including officers, at half paft 
twelve on the morning of the 25th (after 
having beat the launch of the fhip, which 
carried a twenty-four pounder, and twenty 
men, and receiving feveral guns and {mall 
arms from the frigate) boarded ; the fore- 
caftle was taken poffeffion of without much 
relittance ; the quarter-deck difputed the 
point a quarter of an hour, where a dread- 
ful carnage took place; the unain deck held 
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out mugh longer, and with equal flaughter 5 
* nor was it before both cables were cut, fail 
made on the fhip, and boats a-head to tow, 


that the main-deck could be called ours; — 


they laft of all retreated between the 
decks, and continued firing till their am- 
munition was expended; then, and not 
until then, did they cry for quarter. At 
two o'clock, the Hermione was completely 
ours, being out of gun-fhot fiom the fort, 
which had for fome time kept up a tolera- 
ble good fire. From the captain don Ro- 
mend de Chal:.s, 1 am informed the was 
neatly ready for fea, mounting forty-four 
guns, with a thip’s company of three hun- 
dred and twenty-one officers and failors, 
fifty fix foldiers, and fifteen artillery men 
on board. 

Every officer and man on this expedi- 
tion behaved with an uncommon degree of 
valour and exertion ; but I confider it par- 
ticularly my duty to mention the very gal- 
Jant conduét, as well as the aid and affitt- 
ance at a particular crifis I received trom 
Mr. John M‘Mullen, furgeon and volun- 
teer, and Mr. Maxwell, gunner, even af- 
ter the latter was dangeroufly wounded. 

As the frigate was the particular obje& 
of your order of the 17th of September, I 
have thought proper to return into port 
with her. Inclofed I tranfmit you a litt of 
captures during the cruife, allo two lifts of 
killed and wounded. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
E. HaMILTON. 
Sir Hyde Parker, knt. &c. Jamaica. 


A Lift of the killed and wounded on Board 
the Hermione, in Porto Cavallo, Oéto. 
25, 17993 and general Statement of 
the Complement on Board. 


Prifoners landed at Porto Cavallo the 
fame day, out of which there were 
ninety-feven wounded, moitly dan- 
gerous - - - - 228 

Efcaped in the launch, which was row- 
ing guard round the thip, with a 
twenty four pounder - - 20 

‘Remain prifoners on board -  - 3 

On thore on leave, one lieutenant, one 
captain of troops, four pilots, and 
one nnidfhipman - - - 9 

Swam on fhore trom the thip - 15 

Billed - - - - - 11g 

Toral 392 


(Signed) E. HAMILTON: 





A Lift of killed in the Boats of his Ma- 
jetty’s Ship Surprize, in cutting out a 
Privateer Schooner of ten Guns and two 
Sloops from the Harbour of Aruba, on 
the sth of Oftober 1799. 


Mr. John Bufey, acting lieutenant, 


‘killed. 


(Signed) E. HaMILTON. 


A Lift of Officers and Men, wounded on 
Board the Hermione, on the Attack 
made by the Boats of his Majeity’s Ship 
Surprize. 

Edward Hamilton, efq. captain, feveral 
contufions, but not dangerous. ; 
Mr. John Maxwell, gunner, dangeroufly 
wounded in feveral places. 
John Lewis Matthews, quarter-mafter, 
dangeroufly. 
Arthur Reed, quarter-gunner, dan- 
geroutly. 
Henry Milne, carpenter’s crew, dan- 
geroufly. 
Henry Dibleen, gunner’s mate, flightly. 
Charles Livingtton, able feaman, flightly. 
‘William Pardy, able feaman, flightly. 
Robert Ball, able feaman, flightly. 
Thomas Steventon, able feaman, flightly. 
John Ingram, private marine, flightly. 
Jofeph Titley, private marine, flightly. 
(Signed) E. HAMILTON, captain, 
(A copy) H. Parker. 


Su1ps Captured from the ENEMY. 

LE Furet privateer, 14 guns, by the 
Viper. 

L’Avanture privateer, 14.guns, by the 
Arittocrat. 

Le General Brune, two guns, by the 
cultom-houle boat. 

Brilliant Spanifh privateer, eight guns, 
blown up by the Revenge. 

Le Renard privateer, 14 guns, by the 
Nemelis and Savage. 

Le Modere lugger, four guns, by the 
Nile. 

Santa Levirata y’ Animas, Spanifh pri- 
vateer, two guns, by the Caftor. 

A French brig, 12 guns, by the Echo. 

Fourteen armed and eighty-one merchant 
veficls, by fir Hyde Parker’s fquadron in 
the Weft Indies, fince the 21ft of July laft. 

Lame Duck, Dutch fchooner, 10 guns, 
and two floops, by the Surprize. 

L’Avanturier brig, 14 guns, by the 
Amethytt. 

L'Eclair brig, 12 guns, by the Sceptre. 
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TY HEAT R &. 


A DRAMATIC Romance of the four- 
teenth century, called JOANNA, was per- 
formed for the firft time at Covent-garden 
theatre, January 16. 

DraMaTIs PERSONNE. 

Albert, Mr. Pope ; Lazaro, Mr. Hol- 
man; Dorbony, Mr. Incledon ; Wenzel, 
Mr. Waddy; Philip, Mr. H. Johniton ; 
Guntram, Mr. Emery; Hermit, Mr. 
Murray ; Wolf, Mr. Munden ; Romnald, 
Mr. Rees; Old Man, Mr. Davenport ; 
Shepherd, Mr. Gardner.—Joanna, Mrs. 
Pope; Eloifa, Mrs. H. Johniton; Eu- 
genio, Mifs Waters. 

Albert and Lazaro are rivals in love and 
wars: The former having defeated the 
latter in fingle combat, is rewarded with 
the heart'and hand of Joanna, with whom 
he refides:in his ca(tle in Swifferland... Af- 
ter the expiration of a confiderable time, 
Lazaro returns in the difguile of a pilgrim, 
and taking advantage of a truce concluded 
with Albert, unites with the chieftains of 
fome of the marauding bands, for which 
the beginning of the fourteenth century 
was remarkable, interetts them to fupport, 
by force of arms, a paffion unfubdued by 
time and abfence, and with their afliftance 
makes himfelf mafter of Albert's caftle and 
wife. He tries every poffible art to con- 
quer her hatred of him, but finding all his 
attempts ufelefs, he determines to have re- 
courie to force, A'birc efcapes from the 
caltle and takes refuge with Wenzel, whofe 
irfe he had once preferved. Wenzel re- 
folves to facrifice his prifoner, whofe former 
favours he confidered as crimes, convinced 
that he was unworthy of them. In the 
execution of this plan, he is prevented by 
the interference of his fon Philip, who re- 
ftores Albert to liberty, and with the affift- 
ance of the mountaineers reduces the ca(tle 
to the authority of its former matter, and 
preferves the chattity of Joanna, 

To Kotzebue, Mr. Cumberland, the 
author of this dramatic romance, is indebt- 
ed for the bare outline. ‘The fentiments, 
the manners, the charaéters, and the inci- 
dents are exclutively his own. It appears 
to be folely intended as a vehicle for the 
charms of mufic, and the fafcinations of 
feenery, decoration, and ftage effect. The 
extremes of theatrical compolition were ne- 
ver perhaps before blended in fo extraordi- 
nary a manner. 

The proprietors have not been liberal, 
but prodigal, in their difburfements to ren- 
der the {pectacle magnificent and attractive. 


The appropriate beauty of the fcenery, ‘n: 


which the rules of petipective are critically 
oblerved, the {piendour of the decorations 
and the richnefs of the drefles, have been 


rarely equailed. 





A NEw Tragedy. was presented at Drury 
Lane Theatre, saturdey, January 25, un- 
der the titleof ApeLaipe, wrote by Mr. 
Pye, the Poet-laureat. 

DRAMATIS PERSON. 

King Henry, Mr. Aickin; Prince Rich- 
ard, Mr. Kemble; Prince John, Mr. Bar- 
rymore; Clitfurd. Mr. C. Kemble; Le- 
gate, Mr. Cory; Adzlane, Mrs. Siddons ; 
Anna, Mifs Heard. 

The fable of the drama is de:ived fiom 
an interefting period of our hiftory. Rich 
ard, afterward dittinguifhed by the appel- 
lation of Coeur ‘de Lion, had plighted his 
faich to join in the crufade fer the recovery 
of the holy land. ‘He was at the fame time 
betrothed to Adelaide, filter to Philip, king 
of France. Adelaide reinains under .the 
protection of Henry the Second, king of 
England, till the nuptials fhall take place. 
The marriage had been long delayed, partly 
becaufe the fanétion of the Romon pont:ff 
was wanting to authoriz2 the ceremony be- 
fore Richard had performed his vow in the 
expedition againit the infidels, and partly 
becaufe Henry was fulpected of being at- 
tached to Adelaide himéelf, and of waiting 
till the death of Eleanor, his queen, fhould 
relieve him from matrimonial reftraints. 
Richard, deeply enamoured of Adelaide, 
prefles for the mariage; but the Roman 
legate, to whom Henry refers the affair, 
will not fuffer it to be folemnized till the 
former fhall return from ihe crufade. John 
bately infinuates jufp cions to the prejudice 
of Adelaide into the mind of his brother, 
importing that ambition prevailed over love 
in her heart, and that the was defirous of 
fharing the throne of his father. Richard 
vehemently reproves Adelaide under this 
petfuafion, but at length is convinced by 
her afflurances, that fhe is innocent. John, 
however, again works upon tie feelings of 
his brother, advifing him to make a pro- 
polal to Adelaide that they fhould fly to- 
gether, to Philip, king of France, her bro- 
ther, and obtain his affittance to gain the 
Englifh throne. Richard is induced by 
John, to believe, that her refufal will be a 
proof of her defire to profit by the parti- 
ality of Henry. Adelaide, with the porelt 
ae attempts to diffuade Richard from 
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the protect, but he leaves her in rage, re- 
lying upon the infidious inttigations of his 
brother. At length Richard flies, and is 
followed by Jolm, and they return with 
hoitile views againit their father. Clifford, 
a natural fon of Henry by Fair Rofamond, 
had attempted to fruttrate the artifices of 
John, but in vain. Adelaide, to put an 
end to all the agitations of love, and the 
uncertainty of her fate, enters into a con- 


HISTORICAL 


JANUARY 5. 

THE Freedom of the corporation of 
Youghal, in the county of Cork, has been 
prefented to the Jord lieutenant in a gold 
box, with the following infcription : 

‘ The freedom of the corporation of 
¥cughal, prefented to his excellency the 
marquis Cornwallis, by whofe talents as a 
ftatelman, and abilities as a foldier, this 
kingdom has been preferved from the 
wicked projects of a foreign foe and do- 
meilic traitors. May an union with Great 
Britain add to the luttre of his adminiltra- 
tion. 

W. A. Hayman, Mayor, 
J. M. Jackson, 
B. S. Bau, Bailiffs.” 

At the fame time the freedom of the 
faid corporation was prefented to lordCaitle- 
reagh in a filver box. 

JANUARY 12. 

Thurfday, « general court of the pro- 
prietors of the bank of England was held, 
to confider of the propriety of advancing 
three millions fterling to government, for 
fix years, wi hout interett, in conlideration 
of the renewal of their charter. 

The propofition was oppofed principally 
by Mefirs. Hoare, Sanfom, and Durant, 
and fupported by lord Kinnaird, and Mefirs. 
Brandron and Dent. 

On the queftion being put, it was carried 
in the athirmative without a divifion. 

JANUARY 14. 

On Wedneiday laft, lord Andover, who 
had been on a vifit at the feat of his father- 
in-law, Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, at Holk- 
ham, where a numerous party were pafling 
the holidays, on returning from fhooting, 
gave his gun to his fervant; but it 
was cocked, and went off juit as his lord- 
fhip had turned his back. The contents 
Jodged in his back below the right fhoul- 


der; entered the fpine, and affected the 


lungs, and on Saturday the unfortunate 
accident terminated fatally. 
JANUARY I5. 
Sir Robert Barclay arrived by the laft 


vent, and Henry, decply affected by the un- 
natural conduét of his children, particu- 
larly of his favourite Jehn, dies of a 
broken heart, jult as Richard returns with 
an army to fupport his owa pretenfions to 
the crown, and to obtain his Adelaide, 
whom he thus unexpectedly finds tor ever 
withheld from him ‘by her religious obli- 
gacions. 


CHRONICLE. 


cartel from Calais. The unfortunate ba- 
ront has been confined above a year in the 
temple, during five months of which he 
was clofely fhut up az fecret. 

Sir Robert owes his happy releafe to 
Bonaparte, who fent for him fiom the 
prifon, and, after half an hour’s conver- 
fation, granted him his freedom imme- 
diately, without any reftri¢tion what- 
ever. 

Sir Robert remained in Paris fince his 
difcharge five weeks, foliciting from the 
public offices the reftoration of his private 
papers, and the proper pafiports to return 
to England, during which time, it feems, 
the worthy baronet has been treated by the 
prefent rulers of France with every mark of 
diltinguithed tavour and kindnefs, as a fort 
of amende honourable ior the treatment he 
had experienced from the former govern- 
ment of that country. 

JANUARY 20. 

St. James’s, Jan. 18, This day being 
appointed for the celebration of the anni- 
verfary of the queen’s birth-day, there was 
a very fplendid and numerous attendance 
of the nobility, foreign nmnitters, and other 
perfons of diftin&tion, to compliment their 
majefties upon the occafion. The guns at 
the tower were fired at one o'clock. There 
was a ball at court in the evening, and illu- 
minations and other public demonftrations 
of joy in London and Weitminfter. 

JANUARY 23. 

Yefterday, at the Old Bailey, fentence 
of death was paffed upon fifteen prifoners 
conviéted of felony ; feventeen were or- 
dered to be tranfported for feven years, 
and two for fourteen years ; 13 were or- 
desed to be imprifoned in Newgate ; 16 in 
the houfe of correétion at Cleikenwell ; 
and four to be publicly and eleven privately 
whipped. The feffions were adjourned 
until Wednefday the 15th of February 
next. 


— 
HIGH PRICE OF BREAD. 
An efpecial ceurt of aldermen was held 
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on the roth inft. on the fubject of the high 
price of bread. The lord mayor opened 
the bufinefs, and ftated, that he had con- 
fulted the recorder upon this urgent oc¢ca- 
fion, whofe clear opinion was, the aét of 
the 13th of the k:ng, cap. 62, is in full 
force. The recorder confirmed whzt had 
heen faid by the lord mayor. Alderman 
Watfon, after a fhort but appropriate fpeech, 
moved two refolutions :—Firlt, That to 
economize the expenditure of -wheaten 
flour, it is neceffary to enforce the provi- 
fions of the a&t of 13 Geo. IIf, cap. 62. 
Second, ¢ That the lord mayor be directed 
to give the neceffary direétions for an ap; 
plication to the quarter fefbons for that 
purpofe.? Alderman Skinner feconded the 
motion. He faid, that from whatever 
caule the fearcity might arife, it was their 
duty to try every experiment to relieve the 
public. Sir Watkin Lewes fpoke to the 
fame effe&. The aldermen Hibbert, Shaw, 
and other magiftrates, alfo fupported the re- 
folutions, which were caciied unanimoufly. 
—Thanks were then given to the lord 
mayor for convening the court; and, af- 
ter fome other bufinefs, it broke up, 

The following is a fhort abftract of the 
a&:—It provides ‘ That no finer bread 
fhall be made for fale, or fold within this 
city’s jurifdi@ion, than the ttandard wheaten 
bread, for a time to be limited.” 

© Seé&t. 1. From and after the 29th of 
September 1773, a bread, made of flour 
of wheat, without any mixture or divifion, 
fhall be the Whole produce of the grain, the 
bran or hul! only excepted; and which 
fhall weigh three-fourth parts of the wheat 
whereof it fhall he made may be at ail 
times allowed to be made, baked, expofed 
to, or for fale, and’ fold ; and fhail be 
called, and underftood to be ftandard 
wheaten bread. 

* Set. 5. If any baker or vender of 
bread fhall, after the mag'ftrates have 
given due notice, bake any finer bread of 
a fuperior quality, he, the, or they, fhall 
be liable to the fine impoted by the 
31ft Geo, I, for adulterating bread, viz. 
40S. for evesy offence, which may be re- 
mitted down to 20s. and no lower. 

© Se&t. 8. After the 29th of Auguft, 
1773, the juttices of every county, city, 
town, liberty, &c. at any general or quar- 
ter feffion of the peace, may, if they think 
proper, prohibit for three months (unleis 
they fee caufe fooner to revoke the order, 
which they are hereby empowered to do) 
the bakers fiom making for fale, baking, 
or expoling for fale, any other or move 
forts, being or purporting to be, of a fu- 
perior quality, and fold ata higher price, 
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than the ftandard wheaten bread afore- 
faid.’ 

On the 14th, the lord mayor, the alder- 
men Boydell, Watton, Eamer, and Per- 
chard, with the recorder, opened the quar- 
ter felons. 

}he bakers company attended.—Mr. 
Silvefter informed the court, that he was 
direGied by the court of aldermen to move 
the feffion, that the act of the 13th of his 
preEnt muajeity, cap. 62, which dire&s, 
that only one fpecies of heutehoid bread 
he made, under certain pains and penal- 
ties, fliould now be declared to be put in 
force. 

The recorder confulted with the magi- 
ftrates, and then addrefled himflf to the 
bakers. ‘I am ordered to inform you, 
that this application from the cow: of al- 
dermen, being of the higheft importance to 
the community at large, ws well as: to 
youtfelves, gentlemen, will be taken into 
the mott fericus contideration on Wednef- 
day week, atten o'clock prec‘fely. Tf you 
have, ticrefore, anv,counter application, or 
any objections to make, you will attend on 
that day, and lay them before the court, 
and they wiil be fully confidered.—A 
member of the company then seplied, 
* My lord, it is our higheft detive to ferve 
the public to the urmott of our power ; but 
it will be impoffible for us by Wednefday 
fe’nnight to aiter the whole fyttem of our 
trade—we aie very w:tting to do what can 
be dore; but we canrot encounter with 
impolfibiities."—Mr. Recorder anfwered, 
© You miftake the cafe, gentiemen; if the 
court does ultimately aree to put the act 
in force. you have (til one whole month 
to prepare yourfzives; you will, therefore, 
faily «r'clofe yourfelves on that day, and 
every attention will be paid ; but you know 
how dresdfully the middling and lower 
ranks of the people have fuffered, and, 
therefor’, the court will go into both cafes 
together.” 

On Thurfday, the 23d, another court of 
aldermen was {pecially held at Guildhall, 
at wich were prefent, the lord mayor, and 
15 aldermen, for the purrofe of conferring 
with the com,any of bakers, on the fub- 
ject of the making ttandard wheaten bread, 
in confequence of the arguments ufed by 
their counfel on Wednefday at the feffions. 
A number of gentlemen attended to give 
their opinion on the fubjeét; and as the 
legiflature have direCled a feleé&t committee 
to take all the aéts of parliament for making 
of bread into confideration, the court came 
to a refulution to requeft the magiftrates at 
the feffions to poftpone any further proceed. 
ings until Wednelday, the 29th of January, 
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BIRTHS. 
COUNTESS of Mansfield, of a daugh- 
ter. 
Right hon. lady Sondes, of a fon. 
Right hon. lady Charlotte Baillic, of a 
fon., 


MARRIAGES. 

“THE hon. Sufan Charteris, daughter of 
the right hon. lord Elcho, to heutenant- 
colonel Henry Clinton, of the firit regi- 
ment of foot guards. 

George Jerningham, efq. eldeft fon of fir 
William Jerningham, bart. of Cofieyhail, 
Norfolk, to mifs Frances. Sulyard, of 
Haughley-park, Suffolk. 

Sir James Smith, bart. of Sydlinghouf, 
in Dorfetthire, to mifs Morland, ot Court 
Lodge, in Kent. 

Rev. Robert Moore, third fon. of his 
grace the archbifhop of Canterbury, to nvfs 
Bell, deughter of the Jate Matthew Bell, 
eig. of Wolfington, Northumberland. 


DEATHS. 

LADY Mackworth. 

Thomas Fitzhugh, efq. of Portland- 
place. 

Right hon. William Vaughan, of Lif- 
burne, Ireland. 

Mils Fitzpatrick, daughter of the hon. 
Richard Fitzpatrick. 

Field-marfhal Knobelfdorf, at Berlin. 

Lord Teynham. 

Sir William Mufgrave, bart. 

Hugh Valence Jones, efq. comptroller- 
general of the cuftoms. 

Lord Andover, eldeft fon of the eail of 
Suffolk. 

Sir Paul Pechell, bart. 

Lieutenant-colonel Duncan Campbell. 

William Brownrigg, efq. F.R 5S. 

George Steevens, efq. a diltinguithed 
commentator on Shat.{peare. 

Right hon. lady Elifabeth Worfley. 

Dr. William Newcombe, archbilhop of 
Armagh. 

Di. Ww arner, of St. John’s-fquare, 


PROMOTIONS. 


GENERAL Charles Stuart—knight of 
the Bath. 

Viceeadmiral Henry Harvey—knight of 
the Bath. 

Vice-admiral Andrew Mitchell—knight 
of the Bath. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTrTe. 
DECEMBER 28. 
. SILVESTER, otherwite Silvan Fowle, 
Weit Rainham, Norfolk, miller, 
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“Tobias Appleyard, Leeds, Yorkhhire, 
common brewer. 

Peter Hill, Piccadilly, upholfterer. 

DECEMBER 31. 

Thomas Denton, Haycroft, Yorkhire, 
dealer. 

Humphrey Ruff, Worcefter, glover. 

JANUARY 4. 
William Collier, Reading, Berkhhire, 
carpenter. 
JANUARY 7. 
John Woolley, Romford, Effex, fadler. 
JANUARY 11. 

Abraham Mendes Pereira, and Her- 
menegild Cafteliain, Old Bethlem, mer- 
chants. 

Foy Walford, Manchefter, muflin-ma- 
nofacturer. 

Thomas Shivers, Nicholas-lane, mer- 
chant. 

John Pully Edwards and William Purl, 
Red-lion-ftreet, Southwark, cornfa&tors. 

William Preffon Grahain, Bread-ftreet, 
Cheapfide, merchant. 

JANUARY 14. 

Theophilus Bridges, Coichefler, Effex, 
innkeeper. 

William Glover and Richard Williams, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, dealers. 

Jonathan Smith, — Fore-ftreet, 
beater. 


gold- 


January 18. 

William Wiikinfon, Walworth, Surry, 
viétualler. 

John Sugden, and William Gamble, 
Liverpool, merchants. 

James Douglas, New-ftreet, Brompton, 
coal. meichant. 

JANUARY 21. 

John Long, Portfia, Hants, mariner. 

Lawrence Croft, St. James’- treet, paftry- 
cook. 

John Groom, Chifwell-ftreet, ftaple- 
keeper. 
Andrew Paul Pourfaies, and Andrew 
George Pourtales, Broad ttreet-buildings, 
merchants. 

John M‘Ilwham, Fore-ftreet, Moor- 
fields, builder. 

John Kirkman, Kirkdale, Lancafhire, 
merchant. 
Lewis Goldfmith, Thavies-inn, Hol- 
born, merchant. : 
JaNuARyY 25. 
William Clementfon, Noble-ftreet, ware- 
houfeman. 

Vaughan Griffiths, Pateinofter-row, 
Cheapfide, printer. 

Thomas White, Paéton, in Norfolk, 
miller. 

Thomas Turner, Greville-ftreet, Hat- 
ton-garden, wonmonger, 








Armand Le Lievre, Finch-lane, mer- 
chant. 

James Kenyon, Liverpool, merchant. 

Jofeph Cooper, Wild-court, St. Giles 
in the fields, printer. 

Thomas Burgis, Great Tey, in Effex, 
gardener, 

Richard Howell, Pancrafs-lane, Cheap- 
fide, warehoufeman. 

George Hilder, Bocking, Effex, thop- 
keeper. 

Amelia Finlay, Caftle-ftreet, Oxford- 
road, linen-draper. 

Reubin Allen, High Wycomb, Bucks, 
carrier. 

Thomas Edwards, Fore-ftreet, Lime- 
houle, viStualler. 

John Burford, Holborn-bridge, linen- 
draper. 

Jolin Fritch, Elbow-lane, Dowgate-hill, 
wine- merchant, 

John Merrick, and Samuel Hotkins, 
Mark-lane, merchant. 

William Sweatman, Briftol, linen- 
draper. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ABRIDGEMEN T of Lawand Equity, 
being a Supplement to Viner, vol. 1, 2, 
large 8vo, 11 8s, boards. 

Northumbrian Tale, 12mo, 5s. 

Tranfa&tions of the American Philofo- 
phical Society, vol. 4, 11 11s 6d, boards. 

Stoneltreet’s Inquiry into the Powers fo- 
licited by the Globe Infurance Company, 
zs 6d. 

Jackfon’s Journey from Indi> toward 
England, in 1797, 8vo, 8s. 

Henry’s View of Chymitiry and its Ap- 
plication to Arts and Manufactures, 1s 6d. 

Brooke’s True Caufes of our Prefent 
Diftrefs for Provifions, 2s. 

Feudal Events, or Days of Yore, 2 vol. 
8s. 

Pye’s Carmen Seculare, for 1800, 3s 60. 

Bowles’ Reflections on the Political Stare 
of Society, at the Commencement of 1800, 
3s 6d. 

Eaft Indian, a Comedy, 2s 6d. 

Fitzgerald’s Confiderations on the Book 
of Genefis, 3s 6d. ; 

Playfair’s Stri€tures on the Afiatic 
Eftablifthment of Great Britain, 410, 12s, 
boards. 

Fitzmaurice, a Novél, 2 vol. 7s. 

Mempirs of Hyppolité Clairon, the 
French Aftrefs, 2 vol. 12mo, 9s. 

Enghfh’s (Mifs) Converfations and 
Amufing Tales, gto, 15s, boards. 

Méoie’s Mordaunt, 3 vol. 8vo, 1] 4s. 


Printed by M, Browns St. John’s=fquare. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
January 18, 1800. 
By the Winchetter Quarter of 3 Buthelss 
: Inland Counties. 
Wheat.” Rye» Basley. Oatse 
s. d, Se da. Ss. d. Se de 














Middlefex 104 10/64 044 2/40 4 
Surry 102 4|/-—=——/55 Iolq2 0 
Hertford 1cO Tij-———|5I_ 6139-7 
Bedford 100 Ol-=——/4l 9/34 0 
Huntingdon 10OL 3)-——|49 038 8 
Northampton 103 10/73 6/49 8/33 10 
Rutland g2 6/60 o/52 036 6 
Leicefter $3 8-47 4134 9 
Nottingham gi Ij-——|57 6}37. o 
Deiby 105 4l-——|45 3841 0 
Stafford 98 I1]-——|59 9/43 10 
Salop 100 $157 3147 8|30 7 
Hereford 105 6/64 0147 9/34 15 
Worcefter 104 10/58 38/45 5/39 7 
Warwick 104 I1jem—m|5I 8/40 
Wilts . 96 4\j-——|38 Ici3r 8 
Berks 1c0  8/-———|32 7/31 10 
Oxford 98 2\-——/33 0130 7 
Bucks 105 7i-——|43 9135 6 
Brecon 104 0164 c\|50 38]32 © 
Montgomery 92 Ij-— 144 032 5 
Radaor 94 3|-——|39 2/26 Ir 
Maritime Counties. 
Effex 104 1,45 649 839 4 
Kent 98 © 49 4/39 10 
Suffex g6 8i-——|4q 6135 4 
Suffotk Lor 6/72 0143 11/35 © 
Cambridge 92 4\~——-139 7/42 10 
Norfolk 89 2/61 0/57 4/32 12 
Lincola 79 Wje———]36 Icj25 6 
York 79 8158 10/39 Cl2g 3 
Durham 24 0175 Icl48 9128 5 
Northumberland] 79 2!99 5/42 5]30 10 
Cumberland S32 5/50 S145 4127 Qg 
Weitmorland | 94 1/08 8145 0/32 5 
Lancafter 89 I1]--— 42 5135 gy 
Chefter 93 4“ |--——"|4° 5 
Flint 87. 3Je—— 3 7 
Denbigh 92 Ole———(52 2/31° 0 
Angletea None}boughi|101Saic |v—mee 
Carnarvon 83 0148 0145 O]21 @ 
Merioneth go 5/06 6/49 5145 I0 
Cardigan go 4/63 046 clas g 
Pembroke 84 Sj-——143 3)21 6 
Carmarthen 97 lol-—/43 Ii]2r 
Glamorgan 100 7i-———/47 7/26 o 
Gloucefter 97 Cj-——145 9/32 10 
Somerfet 104 Fim———/47 10]3;0 8 
Monmouth 1i4 Ij-——149 2/28 Jo 
Devon 98 4gl-——i43 3/26 6 
Corawall 88. ol--—~/42 4)jzqg 6 
Dorfet 98 2/-——}41 0/26 9 
Hants “ |¥oz 1/65 0144 4135-2 











Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quarter Jos cféz 8lys5 10f3z 3 
Peck Loaf, 53. 1d. 
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